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A  CONSTRUCTIVE  PROGRAM 
S2S  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 


AS  Grover  Cleveland  once  said,  *‘a  condition,  not  a  theory,” 
confronts  American  newspaper  makers. 

Optimism  is  cheap— and  meaningless. 

Constructive  rationalism  is  sensible — and  profitable. 

Seth  Low,  citizen-extraordinary  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  once  de¬ 
fined  a  pessimist  as  *'one  who  sees  two  evils  where  but  one 
exists,  and  acc^ts  them  both.”  Mark  Twain,  citizen-excep¬ 
tional  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  called  a  pessimist  a  nuui  who  had  lived 
for  a  month  with  an  optimist!  His  definition  will  endure. 

The  situation  confronting  the  makers  of  newspapers  in 
the  United  States — the  exceptional  situation  created  by  the 
war-madness  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  not  one  calling  for 
either  pessimism  or  optimism,  but  for  constructive  rational¬ 
ism! 

The  constructive  rationalist  does  not  shut  his  eyes  to  a 
condition,  as  does  the  optimist;  nor  accept  it  as  fixed  and  irre¬ 
mediable,  as  does  the  pessimist. 

The  constructive  rationalist  sees  a  condition  and  at  once 
seeks  and  applies  to  it  the  sensible  solution.  With  him  a 
difficulty  is  not  a  thing  to  ignore,  but  a  thing  to  defeat.  He  is 
an  optimist-with-his-eyes-open. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Noyes,  President  of  the  Associated  Press, 
should  be  the  chief  constructive  rationaJist  among  American 
newspaper  makers.  His  recent  statement  as  to  the  ruinous 
effects  upon  American  newspaper  making  of  the  European  war 
is  the  extreme  presentment  of  a  condition  which  the  business 
acumen  of  American  newspaper  makers  will  meet  and  over¬ 
come. 

Mr.  Noyes  is  impressed,  naturally,  with  the  enormous  cost 
to  American  newspapers  of  waur  news.  The  Associated  Press, 
a  coalition  of  nearly  a  thousaund  Americaui  newspapers,  divid¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  this  war  news  equably  between  its  members, 
finds  the  burden  admost  disastrous. 

The  Editor  auid  Publisher,  speaking  to  auid  for  adl  Amer¬ 
ican!  newspapers  and  newspaper  makers,  offers  some  sugges¬ 
tions  for  meeting  this  condition  based  upon  constructive  ra- 
tionadism — which  neither  ignores  nor  despadrs  about  read  con¬ 
ditions. 

FIRST. — Let  the  President  of  the  Associated  Press  call 
aui  immediate  meeting  of  the  Boaurd  of  Directors  or,  if 
necessaury,  am  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  full  membership, 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  amd  meams  to  reduce 
the  expense  of  war  news.  Waur  news  is  costing  too  much — 
amd  there  is  a  reason.  Much  of  the  matter  sent  over  the 
wires  might  just  ais  well  be  mauled — for  it  is  ‘‘side  matter,” 
amd  does  not  justify  the  expense  entadled  by  cad>ling  it  here 
amd  repeating  it  over  the  wires  to  newspapers  adl  over  the 
country.  Much  of  the  cabled  matter  is  mere  repetition;  amd 
this  may  be  remedied  by  having  it  paMs  through  a  centrad 
bureau  in  London,  where  the  chaff  amd  chatter  amd  anecdote 
amd  reiteration  aure  separated  from  the  read  news  of  the  day, 
amd  sent — if  at  adl — by  maul.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  auide  from 
the  bulletins  issued  by  the  various  officiad  waur  ne^vs  bureaus 


at  the  capitals  of  the  warring  countries,  little  of  enlightening 
value  comes  over  the  cables.  The  cable  amd  telegraph  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Americam  newspapers  may  be  cut  in  hadf  with¬ 
out  impairing  the  value  of  the  news  service  in  amy  essentiad 
way.  Let  Mr.  Noyes  and  his  committees  get  busy  on  this 
problem,  amd  solve  it  in  a  rational  way. 

SECOND. — Let  the  Americam  Newspaper  Publishers*  As¬ 
sociation  convene  am  extraordinary  session,  amd  consider  other 
aspects  of  the  situation.  Let  this  body  come  to  am  agreement 
as  to  how  far  Americam  newspapers  aure  to  be  used  as  mere 
trade  journals  for  Europeam  waur  madcers.  Let  them  agree 
that,  from  this  time  on,  the  war  news  is  not  to  be  made  the  one 
reason  for  printing  the  paper — that  it  is  not,  hereadter,  to  be 
spread  not  only  all  over  the  first  page,  but  over  adl  other  pages 
of  the  paper,  to  the  exclusion  of  locad  amd  domestic  news  amd 
interests.  Let  them  aigree  to  breads  the  spell  of  hypnotism 
thrown  upon  their  readers  by  the  practice  of  subordinating  adl 
else  to  the  war  news.  Americam  newspapers  form  amd  direct 
public  thought;  amd  if  they  are  to  use  their  great  influence  in 
this  direction  merely  to  keep  the  minds  of  Americam  people 
centered  upon  the  events  of  the  waur — upon  its  evil  results 
to  the  industries  of  the  world — upon  its  tragedies  amd  menaces 
— then  it  cam  hardly  be  expected  that  the  results  upon  business 
activity  here  at  home  shadl  be  invigorating  or  helpfuL  By 
finding  a  common  ground  of  rationalism  in  presenting  the  war 
news  to  their  readers,  the  Americam  newspapers  may  im¬ 
mediately  counteract  the  bad  effects  of  the  policy  thus  faur 
pursued. 

THIRD. — Let  every  Americam  newspaqier  publisher 
sternly  resolve  that  from  this  time  on  the  Europeam  war  is  not 
going  to  occupy  the  sole  attention  of  his  readers.  Let  him 
decide  that,  hereafter,  the  war  is  to  be  treated  as  a  paurt  of 
the  news  of  the  day — ^not  as  am  overwhelming  series  of  events, 
cadculated  to  unsettle  all  life  amd  adl  routine  in  Americau 

The  publisher  of  a  successful  newspaper  is  a  mam  of  force 
amd  initiative,  who  has  met  amd  made  smadl  amd  harmless  mamy 
business  difficulties  and  menaces.  Let  him  get  down  to  ‘‘brass 
tacks”  in  regaurd  to  this  war  business,  amd  solve  his  relation  to 
the  problem  in  a  constructive  way.  To  do  this  he  should 
readize  that  now,  as  never  before,  his  newspaper  should  in¬ 
fluence  the  people  on  the  side  of  poise  amd  confidence  amd 
individuad  enterprise.  He  should  “go  affter”  locad  amd  Nationad 
advertising  more  aggressively  tham  he  has  ever  done  before. 
By  cutting  off  the  money  spent  for  useless  telegraph  tolls  on 
waur  news  he  may  well  afford  to  push  the  revenue-bringing 
ends  of  his  business.  He  cam  afford  to  carry  on  aiggressive 
caunpaigns  for  new  advertising — to  educate  his  readers  to  for¬ 
get  the  war  news  long  enough  to  take  a  read  interest  in  the 
store  news  printed  in  his  advertising  columns — amd  he  may 
exert  greater  pressure  tham  ever  before  to  show  Nationad  ad¬ 
vertisers  why  there  is  a  maurket  for  their  goods  in  his  city. 

Be  a  constructive  rationalist — amd  make  this  waur  am  op¬ 
portunity,  not  a  menace. 
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PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

Tke  Record’*  ’’Made  in  Philadelphia” 
Week  Participated  in  by  3.200  Mer¬ 
chant* — New*papcr  AdT*rti*ing  1* 
Boo*ted  by  Variou*  Commercial 
Bodie* — Ledger  "New*!**”  GiTen  a 
Theater  Party. 

{Special  Corretpondence.) 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  3. — The  “Made 
in  Philadelphia”  Week,  promoted  by  the 
Record,  was  an  unqualified  success,  so 
much  so  that  the  gcxxl  work  is  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Nearly  3,200  merchants  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  co-operated  with  that  paper 
in  the  campaign  to  show  that  local  en¬ 
terprise  was  able  to  just  about  furnish 
everything  needed  in  this  community. 
Important  ads  by  national  advertisers 
are  still  appearing,  the  latest  being  that 
of  Donovan  and  Armstrong,  who  used 
nearly  half  a  page,  with  the  caption,  “To 
Advertise  or  Not  to  Advertise.” 

At  the  Jovian  Electrical  League  lunch¬ 
eon,  newspaper  advertising  was  strongly 
advocated  by  several  speakers,  and  the 
same  position  was  taken  at  tbe  annual 
convention  of  the  Electric  Vehicle  As¬ 
sociation,  where  reports  from  New 
York,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  elsewhere 
testified  to  the  remarkable  success  which 
had  attended  specific  advertising  in  the 
press. 

NEWSBOYS  ENTERTAINED. 

Social  functions  for  the  newsboys 
have  already  begun,  though  it  is  not 
yet  Thanksgiving.  The  Evening  Led¬ 
ger’s  young  merchants  of  the  northeast 
section,  some  300  strong,  were  given  a 
theater  party  in  Kensington  by  the 
Ledger  “in  appreciation  of  their  effi¬ 
cient  service.”  John  C.  Smith,  man¬ 
ager  of  distribution  in  that  section,  was 
master  of  ceremonies.  The  entire  sell¬ 
ing  force  of  the  Evening  Telegraph,  a 
few  days  later  was  treated  to  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  old  convict  ship,  “Suc¬ 
cess,”  which  has  been  moored  in  this 
port  for  exhibition  purposes  for  several 
weeks.  The  constant  stream  of  visitors 
to  the  ship  during  its  stay  is  further 
witness,  if  needed,  to  the  efficient  aid 
of  extensive  newspaper  advertising. 

The  Evening  Ledger  is  running  two 
alternating  series  of  important  articles 
dealing  with  local  political  and  transit 
conditions  which  are  attracting  much 
attention.  The  former  has  been  en¬ 
titled  “The  Hands  of  Esau.” 

WOMAN  POLITICAL  REP(»tTER. 

The  North  American  has  the  honor 
of  introducing  the  first  woman  political 
writer  in  this  city.  Miss  Rose  Weston, 
who  has  been  handling  suffrage  and 
women’s  organizations  and  activities  for 
that  paper  for  some  time.  She  has 
covered  many  suffrage  and  federation 
conventions,  but  this  fall,  for  the  first 
time  was  assigned  to  Progressive  paity 
meetings,  accompanying  both  Pinchot 
and  Roosevelt  on  their  campaign  trips 
through  Pennsylvania  and  turning  in 
brilliant  copy. 

By  the  way,  V’an  Valkenourg  and 
Benn,  who  steer  the  good  old  North 
American  ship,  have  not  been  arrested, 
despite  their  dare-devil  bombarding  of 
the  armored  cruiser,  Penrose. 

THEODORE  WRIGHT  IN  TOWN. 

Theodore  Wright,  the  president  and 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Record,  has  been 
in  town  for  the  past  week,  but  will 
shortly  return  to  Los  Angeles  where  he 
makes  his  home.  In  spite  of  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  he  itill  keeps  a  firm  hand 
on  affairs  and  writes  most  of  the  im¬ 
portant  editorials  concerning  tariff 
changes  and  other  party  measures.  He 
is  rated  as  one  of  the  foremost  political 
economists  in  the  country.  His  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Record  dates  from  1875, 
when  he  joined  the  staff  under  Singerly, 
who,  in  his  characteristic  manner, 
promptly  recognized  the  conspicuous 
abilities  of  his  new  man  and  gave  him 
rapid  advancement.  He  commands  the 
sincere  and  loyal  admiration  of  every 
man  on  the  paper,  even  if  he  is  most 
of  the  year  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBL: 

The  M'omen’s  Press  Association  has 
taken  the  lead  in  this  city  in  the  move¬ 
ment  started  in  England  by  famous  lit¬ 
erary  women,  to  provide  for  destitute 
women  writers,  and  other  professional 
workers  of  moderate  wages  who  have 
been  thrown  out  of  their  positions 
through  the  war.  The  subject  was  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  at  the  Hotel  Adelphia,  which 
will  be  headquarters  for  the  season,  and 
taken  up  with  enthusiasm.  An  appeal 
will  be  sent  to  other  organizations  of 
newspaper  and  professional  women  in 
the  state,  in  order  that  the  amount  col¬ 
lected  may  be  commensurate  with  the 
prevailing  distress.  “The  War”  was  the 
theme  of  the  evening’s  program,  and 
the  tales  of  well-known  speakers  who 
had  recently  returned  from  the  danger 
zone,  and  war-songs  of  various  coun¬ 
tries,  greatly  stimulated  the  interest 
taken  in  the  plight  of  the  unfortunate 
professional  women  in  London. 

The  Women  Writers’  Club  gave  a 
masquerade  Hallowe’en  party  at  Kug- 
ler’s  the  other  night. 

John  Callan  O’Loughlin,  W’ashington 
representative  of  the  Chicago  Herald, 
was  in  this  city  last  week  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  local  collections  for  the 
Christmas  ship,  “Jason,”  which  is  to 
carry  a  huge  cargo  for  the  war  chil¬ 
dren.  The  North  American,  which  is 
always  on  the  side  of  the  children,  gave 
the  plan  unlimited  endorsement  and 
space. 

Mrs.  Grace  Pennypacker,  editor  of  the 
childreq’s  and  school  pages  on  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  was  “at  home”  on  Hallowe’en  to 
the  young  people  of  Haddonfield,  where 
she  has  lived  and  kept  open  house  to 
her  juvenile  friends  on  that  night  for 
many  years.  There  were  over  150 
costumed  guests,  who  marveled  at  the 
skeleton  butler,  the  mystic  lights  and  the 
novel  decorations. 

PERSONALS. 

John  Gribbel,  one  of  the  heavy  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  Public  Ledger  Company, 
spoke  at  the  quarterly  dinner  of  the 
Philadelphia  Credit  Men’s  Association 
at  the  Manufacturers’  Club.  His  sub¬ 
ject  was  “War  and  Finance.” 

Ring  Lardner,  the  "You  kuow  me, 
.\1,”  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
has  been  writing  special  articles  on  the 
Harvard-Michigan  football  game  for  the 
Evening  Ledger. 

Walter  Henry  Bonsall,  founder  and 
editor  of  the  Germantown  Guide,  which 
he  established  in  1871,  died  at  his  home, 
last  Monday.  He  had  lived  in  German¬ 
town  all  his  life  and  was  widely  known 
and  respected.  He  left  an  estate  of 
$20,000. 

The  funeral  of  William  F.  Maguire, 
a  former  resident  of  Philadelphia,  and 
circulation  manager  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  held  at  the  Elks  Club  in  this  city. 


OKLAHOMA  TIMES’  TROUBLES. 

Editor  Edgar  State*  That  Not  He 
But  the  Paper  i*  Bankrupt. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Oct.  29. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

In  your  issue  of  the  24th  you  have  a 
misstatement  in  regard  to  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  Times. 

I  am  not  a  bankrupt — did  not  ask,  as 
you  affirm,  to  be  so  adjudged. 

I  asked  it  for  the  Times  as  its  presi¬ 
dent — quite  a  difference.  Your  state¬ 
ment  is  libelous  and  likely  to  damage 
me. 

You  state  the  paper  was  suspended. 
It  was  not  for  a  single  issue  even.  The 
assets  of  $55,988  were  only  for  the  vis¬ 
ible  plant  and  book  account  and  did  not 
include  good  will.  Associated  Press 
membership,  circulation,  etc.  These  are 
worth  more  than  plant.  The  whole  val¬ 
uation  was  given  at  $100,000,  a  low  esti¬ 
mate. 

The  quick  action  defeated  foreclosure 
and  scured  amount  due  employes,  and 
many  other  claims  of  privity. 

A  sale  is  now  under  negotiation  that 
will  satisfy  bondholders  and  pay  a  good 
percentage  to  creditors. 

C.  B.  Edgar. 
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CHICAGO  JOTTINGS. 

Bogu*  Reporter  Cut*  a  De*h  »t 
Locluport  end  Di*appe«r*  After 
Ca*hiBg  Worthle**  Check* — Nine 
State  Street  Store*  Spend  $2,000,000 
a  Year  in  Adeertieing — ^Ad  Men 
Urge  Editors  to  Cut  War  New*. 

{Special  Carreepoudence.) 

Chicago,  III.,  Nov.  4. — The  police  of 
Lockport,  111.,  are  looking  for  a  bogus 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter  who  for  a 
time  cut  quite  a  dash  there.  He  claimed 
to  be  a  society  writer  and  easily  got 
solid  with  the  pretty  girls  by  promising 
to  notice  them  in  the  social  columns  and 
perhaps  print  their  pictures  also.  He 
suddenly  disappeared  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  cash  some  small  checks 
which  proved  to  be  worthless.  He  passed 
by  tbe  name  ot  E.  W.  Zanger. 

Julius  benneider  and  Hugo  Scherer 
went  down  to  Cincoin,  ill.,  lasi  weeic  and 
addressed  a  meeting  of  business  men 
who  are  planning  to  organize  an  ad¬ 
vertising  Club  there.  A  committee  was 
named  to  formulate  an  organization. 
Among  the  things  Mr.  Schneider  said 
was  that  there  were  seven  daily  papers 
in  Chicago  among  whom  the  nine  larg¬ 
est  State  street  stores  spend  $2,000,UUU 
annually  for  publicity  alone. 

The  domestic  troubles  of  Z.  G.  Dunn, 
publisher  of  a  trade  paper,  and  his  wife, 
which  have  for  some  time  been  sensa¬ 
tionally  aired  in  the  papers,  appear  to 
be  settled  for  the  present  as  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  has  been  effected  and  law  suits 
dismissed. 

The  Fress  Club  has  recently  had  as 
speakers  before  it  Raymond  Robbins, 
Frogressive  candidate  for  Senator,  Em¬ 
ma  Goldman  and  Ben  Reitman.  This 
gave  quite  a  variety. 

Advices  from  France  announce  that 
G.  A.  LeRoy,  the  $10,000  a  year  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  We.3tern  Clock 
Company,  has  been  killed  in  battle. 

Ihe  announcement  is  made  of  the 
retirement  of  the  Masonic  Sentinel, 
whose  subscription  list  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  Chronicler,  an  older  and 
larger  circulating  weekly  of  similar  na¬ 
ture.  The  Sentmel  was  established  in 
1905,  the  Chronicler  in  1900. 

The  Polish  Voice  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  just  been  incorporated  for 
4>i,5iX)  by  Rev.  Francis  Mazur,  Max  L. 
Kaszmarek,  and  Thomas  Miczek. 

Newspaper  golfers  held  their  annual 
championship  event  at  the  Ravisole  club 
linWs  this 

The  Pallette  and  Chisel  Club,  which 
has  among  its  members  numerous  artists 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  or  commer¬ 
cial  advertising,  has  been  giving  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  work  of  its  members. 

A  mysterious  fire  damaged  the  office 
of  the  Red  Book  the  other  day.  The 
office  fittings  were  injured  and  many 
manuscripts  in  the  vaults  were  also 
damaged. 

Local  advertising  men  are  advising 
editors  everywhere  to  cut  down  on  the 
big  display  of  war  news  which  has  gone 
on  so  long  now.  They  argue  that  it 
is  hurting  business  and  detracting  peo¬ 
ple’s  attention  from  their  work.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  editors  concede  this  and  have 
taken  the  advice  and  others  would  like 
to  but  consider  the  war  news  too  im¬ 
portant  to  be  relegated  to  the  rear  this 
early. 

The  Illinois  Woman’s  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  is  publishing  a  holiday  memorial 
book  containing  more  than  one  hundred 
verse  and  prose  selections  by  its  mem¬ 
bers.  The  foreword  was  writting  by 
Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith. 

The  Jeffersonian,  the  local  paper  of 
the  Irving  Park  region,  is  coming  to  the 
front  through  the  new  energy  put  into 
it  by  R.  J.  Peacock. 

John  R.  Palendech,  editor  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Servian  and  the  Balkan  World,  ad¬ 
dress^  Ae  Northwest  Side  Commercial 
Association  and  warned  those  present 
not  to  forget  our  own  affairs  by  giving 
too  ^  much  attention  to  the  war  or  en¬ 
gaging  in  heated  discussions  regarding 
it. 

Randall  Parrish,  die  well-known  writ¬ 
er,  has  joined  the  Selig  staff  of  film 
writers.  He  is  thus  assured  a  market 
for  his  stories  and  {days  regularly. 


November  7,  1914 

ADVERTISING  AND  SALESMEN. 

Subject  Discussed  at  the  Dinner  of 
the  League  on  Thursday  Evening. 

“The  Salesman  and  His  Company’s 
Advertising”  was  the  topic  discussed  at 
the  dinner  of  the  Advertising  Men’s 
League  of  New  York  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning.  The  speakers  were  S.  Roland 
Hall,  advertising  manager  of  the  Alpha 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.;  R. 
A.  Holmes,  sales  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  Crofut  &  Knapp  Co.;  J.  K.  Frazer, 
vice-president  Blackman-Ross  Co.,  and 
O.  T.  Atwater,  of  Colgate  &  Co. 

SALESMEN  SHOULD  BE  CONSULTED' 

Mr.  Hall  said  that  if  the  salesmen 
were  consulted  when  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  is  being  prepared  the  manufacturer 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  secure 
his  co-operation  in  making  it  effective 
among  the  dealers.  Sometimes,  in  his 
own  case,  he  had  them  write  advertise¬ 
ments  themselves.  Because  of  their  close 
touch  with  the  field,  they  were  able  to 
suggest  ways  and  means  for  increasing 
sales  that  might  not  occur  to  the  office 
staff.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  try  out 
an  idea  before  putting  it  up  to  the 
salesmen,  for  then  they  will  be  more 
apt  to  have  faith  in  it  and  back  it  up. 

Mr.  Holmes  called  the  salesman,  the 
dealer  and  the  consumer  the  three  graces 
of  business.  If  the  advertising  has  real 
merit,  the  salesman  will  be  glad  to  use 
it  of  his  own  volition.  Mr.  Holmes  said 
he  consulted  his  salesmen  in  regard  to 
his  advertising  campaigns,  asking  sug¬ 
gestions  and  criticisms.  If  objections 
were  made,  he  argued  them  out  with 
the  salesmen.  Later  on,  when  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  about  to  start,  he  called  them 
together  and  explained  it  to  them  in 
detail. 

Mr.  Holmes  said  they  had  an  ex¬ 
pression  at  his  office  that  was  used  when 
they  wanted  to  express  determination 
and  power  of  effort.  It  consisted  of  one 
word,  “Zowie.”  When  a  salesman  starts 
out  to  land  a  customer  he  doubles  up 
his  fists  and  as  he  forcibly  strikes  down¬ 
ward  with  them  he  exclaims  “Zowie.” 
Later  in  the  evening  at  the  request  of 
President  Tipper,  who  said  the  league 
needed  the  best  efforts  of  its  members 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  league 
this  season,  everybody  doubled  up  his 
fists  and  exclaimed  “Zowie.” 

SALESMEN  SHOULD  BE  EDUCATED. 

Mr.  Fraser  said  that  too  much  should 
not  be  taken  for  granted  in  talking  ad¬ 
vertising  with  salesmen.  In  order  that 
they  may  understand  your  point  of  view 
they  must  be  given  the  steps  you  fol¬ 
lowed  in  reaching  it.  Then  they  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  what  you  are  trying 
to  do  and  will  be  much  more  liable  to 
enter  heartily  into  your  plans  and  give 
them  support  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Atwater  gave  the  salesman’s  posi¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  advertising.  He 
said  there  was  danger  of  placing  too 
much  reliance  on  the  advertising.  The 
salesman  must  put  just  as  much  steam 
into  his  work  as  he  would  if  no  adver¬ 
tising  were  being  done.  The  advertising 
would  give  extra  force  to  his  own  can¬ 
vass  of  customers. 

The  evening’s  entertainment  came  to 
an  end  with  the  display  of  the  photo¬ 
play,  “Mr.  Norad’s  Adless  Day,”  which 
was  preceded  by  a  film  showing  the 
presentation  of  a  chest  of  silver  to  Her¬ 
bert  S.  Houston  from  the  Associated 
.Advertisine  Clubs  of  the  World. 

NEW  PAPER  FOR  HELENA. 

Rumor*  That  a  New  Afternoon  Paper 
I*  to  Be  E*tabli*hed  in  Montana 
City  by  Progre**iTe  Party. 

It  has  been  rumored  for  some  time 
that  the  Progressives  of  Montana  were 
contemplating  the  establishment  of  a 
newspaper  in  Helena  and  now  it  is 
generally  understood  that  ex-United 
States  Senator  Joseph  M.  Dixon  of 
Missoula  and  Sam  D.  Goza  of  Helena 
are  in  the  East  making  arrangements 
for  equipment,  service  and  financial  de¬ 
tails  incident  to  the  early  establishment 
of  the  paper. 

This  will  make  three  daily  papers  in 
Helena. 
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NATIONAL  AD.  MANAGERS  MEET. 


CHANGES  ITS  NAME. 

Tlic  association  decided  to  chansje  tlie 
name  of  the  organization  from  tlie  .\s- 
sociation  of  National  Advertising  Man- 
aRers  to  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers.  This  change  was  made  he 
cause  the  original  title  was  not  express¬ 
ive  of  the  character  of  the  association 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  individual 
membership  concerns  are  the*  members, 
and  the  accredited  representatives  of 
those  222  concerns  today  comprise 
among  them  28  presidents  and  executive 
heads,  2  presidents  and  treasurers,  6 
vice-presidents,  and  many  others  who 
are  not  advertising  managers. 

The  association  was  organized  hy  the 
.advertising  managers  of  a  nuniher  of 
concerns.  The  greater  importance  of 
advertising  (|uestions  taken  up  hy  the 
association  is  well  illustrated  hy  the 
increasing  numher  of  general  and  sales 
executives  acting  as  active  representa¬ 
tives  of  their  concerns,  and  affords  an¬ 
other  instance  of  the  eidarging  value 
ojj  the  .advertising  outlc-ok  provided  hy 
the  advertising  managers  in  co-opera¬ 
tive  activity. 

The  new  name  of  the  association  will 
uu(|ue.stionahly  .add  to  the  reputation  of 
the  old  association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  and  enable  it  to  he  of 
more  benefit  to  its  members  and  to  ad¬ 
vertising  generally,  and  will  increase 
the  as.sociation’s  membership  materially. 

AUDITEP  C  IRCULATION  •  RE;PORTS. 

The  report  of  the  circulation  com¬ 
mittee,  J.  R.  Comstock,  publicity  man- 
airer  of  the  P.  &  F.  Corbin  division  of 
tlie  American  Tlardware  Corporation, 
New  Rritain,  Conn.,  chairman,  covered 
the  progress  of  the  movement  for  veri¬ 
fied  statements  and  audited  circulation 
re|)orts  of  publishers  and  recommended 
to  the  association  that  in  future  its 
members  should  insist  upon  a  circula¬ 
tion  statement  from  all  publishers,  such 
statement  to  be  audited  by  one  of  the 
auditiniz  organizations  approved  by  the 
.^ssociat^on  of  National  .Advertisers  and 
that  in  view  of  the  desirability  of  this, 
the  gathering  of  circulation  information 
at  headquarters  be  eliminated.  The  re¬ 
port  was  unanimously  adopted. 

WINDOW  PISPI.AV  LISTING  lURKM*. 

The  window  display  committee.  W.  P. 
\\ferheim.  advertisinv  manager  of  Pratt 
&'  Lambert.  Inc.,  Ruffalo,  N.  Y.,  chair 
man.  presented  a  report  in  which  it  rec¬ 
ommended  the  formation  of  a  listing  bu¬ 
reau  in  the  secretary’s  offices  of  the  var- 


ARTHUR  CAPPER, 

Prm.isMER  OF  THE  Topeka  Capital,  W  ho  Has  Been  Elected  (iovernor  of 

Kansas. 


ciation  decided  to  actively  carry  on  such 
work  and  to  take  up  the  matter  with 
the  publishers  of  magazines,  newspapers, 
trade  papers,  and  other  media,  and  to 
secure  their  co-operation. 

The  ex])ort  committee  presented  a 
statement  covering  its  work  during  the 
past  six  months.  The  work  of  this 
committee  has  been  of  extremely  great 
value  to  those  members  interested  in 
export  matters,  as  was  shown  hy  many 
letters  received  and  verbal  testimony 
to  that  effect  from  heads  of  export  and 
foreign  departments  of  many  leading 
concerns  throughout  the  country. 

PIRFA'T  MAIL  ADVERTISING  WORK. 

Tim  Thrift  presented  the  report  of 
the  direct  mail  advertising  and  house 
organs  committee  and  outlined  in  de¬ 
tail  the  suggested  work  for  the  next 
vear  covering  mailing  lists,  follow-ups, 
handling  inquiries  and  office  records. 

It  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  dealer 
co-operation  committee  to  take  up  com¬ 
prehensively  the  work  of  co-operating 
with  dealers  in  their  distribution  of 
"oods  from  both  the  advertising  and 
from  the  sales  standpoints.  This  suh- 
iect  is  one  to  which  the  association  has 
given  exten.sive  study,  as  will  be  remem¬ 


upon  the  matter  of  censorship  of  adver¬ 
tising  copy  and  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed : 

"That  the  Aasoclation  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  as  a  body,  approves  the  practice  of 
certain  publishers  to  protect  their  readers 
and  to  improve  the  power  of  advertising  by 
eiiminating  exagKerated,  invidious  and  un¬ 
warranted  comparisons  and  misieading  state¬ 
ments  in  advertising:  that  it  wiil  endeavir 
to  any  reasonable  extent  to  meet  such  regula¬ 
tions  :  and  that  it  welcomes  an  Increase  in 
the  number  of  such  publications  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  Association  urges,  however, 
that,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter,  that  In  all  instances  the  merits  of 
the  case  be  Investigated  fully  by  the  publish¬ 
ers  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  readers 
before  any  such  decisions  as  to  their  regula¬ 
tions  are  reached  by  such  publishers.’’ 

Secretary  Patman  presented  a  detailed 
report,  going  into  all  phases  of  work 
viewed  from  the  headquarters  stand¬ 
point. 

NEW  OFFICERS  ELECTED. 

Harry  Tipper  was  unanimously  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  association  for  the 
new  fiscal  year.  R.  O.  Eastman,  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Kellogg  Toast¬ 
ed  Corn  Flake  Co..  Rattle  Creek,  Mich., 
was  unanimously  elected  vice-president. 

Elections  also  took  place  for  vacan¬ 
cies  in  the  hoard  of  directors.  L.  W. 

(Continued  on  page  42.1.) 


Annual  Session  Held  at  the  Biltmore,  New  York — Name  of.  the 
Organization  Changed  to  Association  of  National  Adver* 
tisers — Harry  Tipper  Elected  President. 


Over  two-thirds  of  the  entire  mem-  ious  window  trimming  concerns  located 
liership  was  present  during  the  three  throughout  the  United  States,  and  such 
days’  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  information  respecting  each  concern  and 
of  National  Advertising  Managers  which  its  services  as  would  be  of  interest  to 
was  held  at  the  Riltmore,  New  York  the  members. 

City,  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Satur-  fraudulent  advertising  work. 
day.  October  29,  30  and  31.  Harry  Tipper,  manager  of  the  adver- 

The  retiring  president,  Tim  Thrift,  tising  division  of  the  Texas  Co.,  New 
advertising  manager  of  the  American  York  City,  chairman  of  the  executive 
Multigraph  Sales  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  committee,  presented  the  subject  of  fur- 
in  his  address  reviewed  the  different  ther  work  toward  eliminating  fraudulent 
phases  of  the  association’s  activities,  and  misleading  advertising.  The  asso- 
which  he  felt  the  association  had  real 
rea.son  to  be  proud  of.  Many  creditable 
things  had  been  accomplished  but  there 
were  several  matters  he  referred  to 
which  the  association  could  profitably 
take  up.  .Among  these  was  the  broad¬ 
ening  of  the  educational  work  the  asso¬ 
ciation  had  been  doing  the  past  year, 
the  making  of  greater  efforts  to  elimi 
nate  objectionable  advertising,  and  oth¬ 
er  subjects.  These  were  acted  upon 
during  the  three-day.s’  meeting.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  he  voiced  his  thanks  to  the  di¬ 
rectors,  chairmen  of  committees,  and 
to  the  secretary  for  their  good  work 
during  the  past  year. 

After  the  reports  of  W.  G.  Snow,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  International 
■Silver  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  the  retir¬ 
ing  treasurer,  and  G.  R.  Sharpe,  adver- 
tisinif  manager  of  the  DeLavel  Separa¬ 
tor  Company.  New  York  City,  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee,  had  been 
passed,  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  revision  of  the  by-laws  was  pre¬ 
sented. 


bered  by  the  publication  some  time  ago 
in  advertising  journals  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  report  from  the  association’s  com¬ 
mittee,  taking  up  the  subject  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  co-operation  with  the  retailer  on 
advertising  material,  booklets,  circular 
matter,  and  window  displays,  etc.  The 
new  work  will  deal  with  the  subject  in 
a  more  advanced  sense,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  cover  the  distribution  of  the  goods 
themselves  from  the  angles  of  selling 
and  advertising,  and  the  combination  of 
both.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors,  R.  A.  Holmes,  sales 
and  advertising  manager  of  the  Crofut 
&  Knapp  Company,  New  York  City,  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee. 
censorship  of  advertising  copy. 

Considerable  discussion  took  place 


HERALD’S  POLITICAL  FORECAST 


Remarkable  Accuracy  in  Gathering 
Reliable  Information 

The  New  York  Herald  during  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  remarkably 
accurate  in  forecasting  Election  results. 
Political  bias,  personal  wishes  and  hopes 
for  the  best  seem  to  be  thrown  to  the 
four  winds  and  the  straw  votes  are  re¬ 
freshingly  accurate. 

The  record  printed  below  is  worth 
studying,  as  it  is  almost  equally  divided 
between  the  two  political  parties,  indi¬ 
cating  the  subserving  of  party  affiliation 
and  of  getting  pretty  close  to  truth, 
which,  in  this  day  and  age,  is  the  aim 
of  all  good  newspapers. 

In  1904  the  Herald  indicated  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

In  1905  the  Herald  indicated  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  William  Travers  Jerome  as  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  and  declined  to  make  a 
prediction  upon  the  Mayoralty  contest, 
except  that  William  M.  Ivins,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  nominee,  would  be  third,  saying 
that  it  was  so  close  that  a  plurality  of 
5,000  would  cover  it  either  way.  Mr. 
McClellan’s  plurality  for  Mayor  was 
3,478. 

In  1906  the  Herald’s  forecast  indi¬ 
cated  the  election  of  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
the  Republican  nominee  for  Governor, 
and  Lewis  S.  Chanler,  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  Lieutenant  Governor. 

In  1^)8  the  election  of  William  H. 
Taft  as  President  and  the  re-election  of 
Governor  Hughes  were  foretold  cor¬ 
rectly. 

The  Herald  was  again  correct  in  1909, 
when  it  predicted  the  election  of  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Gaynor,  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  Mayor,  and  of  William  A.  Prender- 
gast  and  George  McAneny  on  the  Fusion 
ticket. 

In  1910  the  Herald’s  estimate  was  that 
John  A.  Dix,  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  Governor,  would  receive  a  plurality 
of  50,000,  only  17,000  less  than  he  actu¬ 
ally  obtained.  The  Herald  also  predicted 
that  year  the  election  of  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey 

The  Herald’s  poll  again  was  a  true 
barometer  of  political  conditions  in  1912, 
when  it  indicated  the  election  of  Mr. 
Wilson  as  President,  with  Mr.  Roose 
velt  second  and  Mr.  Taft  third,  as  well 
as  the  election  of  William  Sulzer  as 
Governor. 

In  each  of  the  biennial  Congressional 
campaigns  the  Herald  has  correctly  fore¬ 
told  the  political  complexion  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  indicating  with  rather 
striking  exactness  the  makeup  of  the 
new  houses. 


Harry  Tipper, 

New  President  of  the  A.  N.  A. 
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COI^ESTS  CONDEMNED. 

Shows  Why  They  Should  Not  be  Employed 
Obtained  Not  of  Permanent  Value  to  the 
Often  as  Low  as  Six  Per  Cent. — 


CIRCULATION 

Experienced  MsuMj^er 
— Subscriptions  Thus 
Paper — Renewals 

Some  of  the 

By  H.  H.  Fris, 

Circulation  Manager,  El  Paso  (Tex.) 

Herald. 

Circulation  obtained  through  newspa- 
I)er  voting  contests  is  of  comparatively 
little  value  to  the  advertisers  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  For  this  reason  the  El  Paso  Her¬ 
ald  has  tabooed  them  for  years. 

The  circulation  that  is  bought  and 
paid  for  because  the  people  wish  to  rwd 
a  newspaper  is  the  sort  of  circulation 
that  an  advertiser  wants  and  it  is  the 
sort  that  he  is  entitled  to.  People  who 
pay  for  a  newspaper  because  they  want 
it,  read  that  paper  through  and  through. 
Naturally,  such  readers  are  the  sort  the 
advertisers  seek. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  subscriptions 
obtained  in  a  newspaper  contest  are  se¬ 
cured  from  people  against  their  will.  A 
contestant  will  prevail  upon  a  friend  or 
an  acquaintance  to  take  a  paper  to  help 
him  or  her  win  the  premium  contended 
for.  Oftener  than  not,  the  person  sought 
as  a  subscriber  will  give  a  check  to  be 
rid  of  the  solicitor  or  to  assist  him  as 
a  matter  of  charity.  Many  times  the 
person  subscribing  is  already  a  subscrib¬ 
er  and  orders  the  paper  sent  to  some 
friend,  away  from  the  city. 

Many  newspapers  make  a  business  of 
conducting  voting  contests  continually 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  an  in¬ 
flated  circulation  with  the  sole  idea  in 
view  of  getting  increased  rates  for  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  showing  upon  the  circu¬ 
lation  books  is  cited  as  a  warrant  for 
the  rate  charged.  But  this  kind  of  cir¬ 
culation  is  absolutely  worthless  to  the 
advertiser — most  of  it  anyhow.  The 
same  amount  of  money,  or  less,  spent 
with  a  newspaper  that  lias  a  high  class 
home  circulation  would  bring  far  greater 
returns.  It  is  because  of  this,  largely, 
that  I  have  opposed  the  circulation  con¬ 
test.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  paper 
which  gains  its  circulation  by  the  contest 
method  can  give  the  advertiser  full  value 
for  his  money. 

AUDIT  bureau’s  WORK. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  has 
been  established  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  information  as  to  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  a  newspaper’s 
circulation.  Each  report  issued  to  mem¬ 
bers  contains  verified  figures  and  facts 
bearing  upon  the  quality,  quantity,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  character  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  newspapers.  This  is  a  hard 
blow  to  the  publisher  who  increases  and 
holds  his  circulation  by  voting  contest 
schemes,  but  it  means  the  dawning  of 
an  era  of  justice  for  the  publisher  who 
frowns  upon  such  practices  and  seeks 
to  sell  his  paper  as  a  commodity  worth 
the  price  asked,  and  who  must  meet 
competition  from  one  who  doesn’t  hold 
to  such  standards. 

The  merchant  does  not  attempt  to  sell 
his  goods  by  any  method  except  that 
which  is  honest  and  open.  He  advertises 
what  he  has  and  if  the  public  desires  it, 
it  buys  it.  Why,  then,  should  a  news¬ 
paper  attempt  to  secure  circulation  by 
any  other  than  legitimate  methods?  The 
newspaper,  to  get  a  circulation  that  is 
of  value  to  the  advertiser,  must  make 
itself  sought  by  the  reading  public.  To 
do  this,  it  must  be  a  newspaper  in  every 
sense.  Put  out  a  paper  worthy  of  sale 
and  it  will  sell ;  it  will  not  he  necessary 
to  offer  automobiles,  houses  and  lots, 
pots  of  gold  and  various  other  premiums 


Evil  Results. 

and  prizes  to  induce  young  women  to 
go  out  into  the  by-ways  and  solicit  sub¬ 
scribers  through  sympathy  and  personal 
friendship.  No  legitimate  business  was 
ever  built  upon  such  a  plan. 

PULLING  THE  PUBLISHER’S  LEG. 

Hundreds  of  subscriptions  are  ob¬ 
tained  in  every  voting  contest  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  already  taking  a  favorite 
paper;  many  from  those  who  would  not 
read  the  paper  represented  by  the  con¬ 
testant,  yet  they  subscribe  because  of  a 
feeling  of  friendship  or  pity  for  the  con¬ 
testant.  Often  the  pitiful  story  of  a 
needy  mother,  or  of  a  broken  home, 
manufactured  for  the  occasion,  is  used 
to  excite  sympathy  of  the  person  whose 
subscription  is  sought.  Often  the^  pa¬ 
per  is  never  opened  after  it  arrives; 
more  often  it  is  sent  to  a  friend  in  some 
other  city.  In  other  cases,  the  subscriber, 
even  if  he  reads  it,  also  continues  read¬ 
ing  his  favorite  paper. 

Where  does  the  advertiser  benefit?  It 
is  not  a  healthy,  legitimate  circulation 
that  is  put  on  by  contests  and  it  is  not 
worth  paying  money  for;  the  ad%'ertiser 
who  buys  it  is  not  getting  value  for  his 
dollar.  Therefore,  the  circulator  who 
has  at  heart  the  interest  of  his  paper, 
will  avoid  the  voting  contest. 

T  know  of  one  instance  where  only  6 
per  cent,  of  the  contest  subscriptions 
were  renewed  upon  expiration.  I  know 
of  another  that  renewed  nearly  25  per 
cent.  The  latter,  however,  is  a  rare 
case.  The  subscribers  added  by  the 
“contest”  method  generally  drop  off  at 
their  expiration.  The  paper  that  would 
hold  them  would  have  to  keep  up  the 
contest  method.  It  is  only  a  temporarily 
inflated  circulation  that  is  worth  hut  lit¬ 
tle  to  anybody.  The  newspaper  pays 
dearly  to  put  them  on  and  then  it  has 
little  of  real  value  to  sell  its  advertisers. 

A  prominent  Chicago  newspaper  man, 
expressing  his  views  on  newspaper  con¬ 
tests,  says; 

“Is  it  not  time  that  reform  should  be¬ 
gin  at  the  top?  These  nuhlishers  who 
conduct  voting  contests  know  that  they 
are  sure  of  hundreds  of  workers  be¬ 
cause  the  masses  are  hungry.  If  a  pic¬ 
ture  could  be  drawn  showing  the  brok¬ 
en  hearts,  the  distorted  faces,  the  reel¬ 
ing  homeward  in  despair,  the  tired  eves, 
the  hands  of  thousands  who  failed, 
plucking  nothing,  would  the  selfish  pub¬ 
lishers’  interest  repent?  Would  they  de¬ 
cline  to  again  inaugurate  this  mad  scram¬ 
ble  of  unpaid  and  disappointed  workers? 
Not  on  vour  life.  No.  not  until  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence  rises  to  such  a  point 
that  it  will  pillory  or  lynch  all  who  at¬ 
tempt  such  campaigns  of  heartlessness 
and  graft.  Will  those  at  the  top  forego 
any  of  their  miserable  customs  or  meth¬ 
ods  no  matter  how  cruel  or  how  bereft 
of  the  ethical  standards  about  which 
thev  themselves  prate  so  much  ?” 

The  better  class  of  newspapers  every 
where  are  now  activelv  engaged  in 
fighting  the  crooked  “voting  contest” 
frauds — and  fraud  is  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  separate  from  “voting  contests.” 

Two  vears  an'o  the  “contest”  grafters 
were  doing  a  land  office  business  in  all 
parts  of  the  Southwest.  .All  of  the 
newspapers  that  ran  these  Take  “contest” 
games  suffered  after  effects  hard  for 
them  to  live  down.  In  a  few  of  the 
contests  the  frauds  were  not  discovered 
by  the  public  because  the  bunco  men  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  "ame  were  too 
smooth  for  the  hardworking  contestant. 


In  other  contests,  however,  the  losing 
contestants  discovered  the  frauds  before 
the  closing  days,  in  others  while  the 
judges  were  counting  the  votes.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  publishers  were  threat¬ 
ened  with  suit  for  obtaining  money  un¬ 
der  false  pretenses. 

In  many  cases  after  the  fraud  was 
discovered  the  publishers  made  good 
with  the  girls  for  fear  that  contestants 
would  take  the  cases  to  court,  where 
there  would  be  no  hope  for  the  publish¬ 
ers. 

On  the  closing  night  of  one  recent 
“popularity  voting  contest”  nearly  $1,000 
in  subscriptions  were  sold  in  the  last 
few  hours  to  one  contestant;  can  any¬ 
one  doubt  that  this  game  had  been 
“tipped  off”  to  the  favorites  and  that 
the  losers  had  been  marked  for  the 
slaughter  from  the  beginning,  and  were 
merely  being  cheated  out  of  more  money 
by  arousing  vain  hopes  of  victory?  Fur¬ 
thermore,  of  what  possible  use  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  a  fake  “circulation”  built  up 
in  this  way,  in  some  case  thousands  of 
copies  being  sold  in  bulk  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  them  in  as  coupons 
for  some  favorite? 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  it  is 
practicably  impossible  to  run  a  “voting 
contest”  on  the  square.  In  nearly  every 
“contest”  it  is  a  clear  case  of  holdup 
practiced  by  the  promoters  and  their 
employers  outside  the  regular  newspa¬ 
per  force — a  holdup  game  from  start  to 
finish,  although  the  fraud  has  often  been 
concealed  even  from  the  publishers,  at 
any  rate  until  the  damage  has  been  done. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  Southwest,  during  a  conversation 
with  one  of  the  publishers  of  a  morning 
newspaper,  who  had  a  voting  contest 
running  last  spring,  I  said:  “They  tell 
me  that  you  are  a  great  believer  in 
newspaper  contests.” 

He  answered;  “We  have  had  a  great 
many  ‘voting  contests’  on  this  paper  but 
never  again.  Do  you  know  there  is  no 
possible  chance  to  conduct  a  contest  le¬ 
gitimately?  No  more  of  them  for  us. 
We  are  through  with  them  forever.” 

All  of  the  newspaper  publishers  of  the 
Southwest,  save  a  few,  are  down  on 
“voting  contests”  and  are  now  using  the 
money,  which  they  formerly  devoted  to 
those  purposes,  for  obtaining  legitimate 
circulation. 

The  great  majority  of  redoubtable 
newspapers  have  learned  that  they  can¬ 
not  control  the  methods  of  the  men  who 
make  a  business  of  conducting  these 
“contests”  and  that  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  himself  is  often  victimized  by 
them,  not  to  mention  the  many  disap¬ 
pointments  among  contestants  when  they 
at  last  realize  that  they  have  been  duped. 

A  RECORD  MONTH. 

Lot  Angele*  Examiner  Advertising 

Staff  Do  Wonderful  Team  Work. 

The  advertising  staff  of  the  Los 
•Angeles  Examiner,  twenty  five  classified 
and  eight  display  men,  enjoyed  a  sump¬ 
tuous  repast  at  the  Cafe  Nat  Goodwin 
on  Saturday  last  at  the  expense  of  Wal¬ 
ter  G.  Bryan. 

Bryan  says  he  never  paid  a  bill  with 
so  much  real  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 
The  dinner  marked  the  unheralded 
achievement  of  the  staff  in  writing  285 
new  contracts  during  the  months  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  52  of  which  were 
closed  the  last  week  and  16  the  last  day. 
The  face  value  of  the  contracts  in  money 
totaled  about  $75,000.  The  September 
campaign  was  reported  in  the  October 
24  issue  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 
C.  K.  Gentry,  the  acting  advertising 
manager,  under  the  direction  of  Max 
Ihm.sen,  the  general  manager,  had  im¬ 
mediate  charge  of  the  campaign. 


Bryan  says  this  is  an  indication  of 
the  inherent  ability  of  every  well-or¬ 
ganized  staff  to  produce  the  business, 
despite  all  handicaps ;  that,  after  all,  it 
is  largely  a  matter  of  determination, 
force  and  joy — confidence  plus  guts.  He 
asserts  that  if  all  publishers  would  show 
their  faith  in  works,  their  faith  in  this 
country  and  their  faith  in  advertising  by 
playing  them  strong  across  the  board 
three  ways  they  would  usher  in  boun¬ 
teous  prosperity  in  short  order. 


The  Stalker  Advertising  Co.,  Toledo, 
().,  has  been  granted  recognition  by  the 
Quoin  Club,  the  national  periodical  asso¬ 
ciation. 


NEARLY  SPOILED. 

■•Well."  said  the  editor,  "how  about  that 
biKh-Iife-snandal  story?  Is  It  true?" 

“No  sir,"  said  the  reporter. 

"No  facts  at  all?" 

•‘Not  a  chance.” 

"Everything  denied?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Good  Heavens !  Cut  It  down  to  half  a 
page  then.” — Yale  Record. 


Topeka 

Daily  Capital 

LEADS  IN  TOPEKA  AND  KANSAS 

Average  Net  Daily  Total  Circulation 

In  October,  1914  •  •  36,297 

Net  Average  In  Topeka 
in  October,  1914  -  •  .  9,830 


It  guarantees  advertisers  a  larger  local 
circulation  than  any  other  Topeka  newspa¬ 
per,  and  a  larger  Kansas  circulation  than 
any  other  Kansas  daily. 


Only  3-day-a-v*€k  paper  in  Kansas 


TOPEKA,  KAN.  Publlaher 


W.  T.  Laing.  Flatiron  Bldg.,  New  York 
J.  C.  Feeley.  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Connecticut’s  Biggest  and  Best 
Daily  Newspaper 

Harttorb 

Hartford,  Conn. 

THE  TIMES’  circulation  is  Sc.  circulation 
Home  circulation 

“One  paper  in  the  home  Is  worth 
a  hundred  on  the  highway.” 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
Representatives 

229  Fifth  Ave.  Lytton  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 


INTBRTyPB 

THE  ACME  OF  HIGH  QUALITY 


Ask  your  neighbor  what  he 
thinks  of  HIS  Inter  type. 

Ask  his  MACHINIST  and 
OPERATOR  about  it. 
THEN  ask  us  for  details. 

International  Typag^ttint  Machine  Co, 
Foot  of  Moatagq*  Street  Brooklyn,  If.  Y> 
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A  Business  Talk 

To  Advertisers  and  Agents 

With  no  small  feeling  of  pride  The  New  York  Globe  presents  for  your  consideration 
the  following  detailed  statement  showing  its  circulation  growth  for  fifty-eight  months. 

The  Globe’s  advertisers  have  been  receiving  increasing  values  in  circulation  steadily 
without  any  increase  in  the  price  they  pay  to  address  the  larger  audience. 


January 

1910  .  84,303 

1911  .  99,199 

1912  . 113,662 

1913  .  124,338 

1914  . 141,144 

February 

1910  .  82,818 

1911  .  97,099 

1912  . 114,163 

1913  .  125,593 

1914  .  138,678 

March 

1910  .  .* .  84,488 

1911  . 100,137 

1912  . 117,376 

1913  .  129,748 

1914  .  146,602 

April 

1910  . 101,586 

1911  .  107,968 

1912  .  144,656 

1913  .  143,408 

1914  .  170,474 

May 

1910  . 110,364 

1911  . ;.  116,812 

1912  .  140,841 

1913  . 149,144 

1914  . 180,117 

June 

1910  . 109,106 

1911  . 118,695 

1912  .  137,348 

1913  .  153,237 

1914  .  174,206 

July 

1910  .  108,383 

1911  . 111,832 

1912  .  127,929 

1913  . 142,191 

1914  . 169,194 

August 

1910  . . 107,516 

1911  . 115,939 

1912  . 124,314 

1913  .  145,794 

1914  . 213,768 

September 

1910  .  102,330 

1911  .  135,988 

1912  . 129,211 

1913  . 156,318 

1914  .  205,069 

October 

1910  .  107,024 

1911  .  144,997 

1912  .  149,485 

1913  . 1M,140 

1914  .  196,944 

Nbvember 

1910  .  97,905 

1911  .  120,574 

1912  . 131,838 

1913  .  147,236 

1914  . 

December 

1910  .  94,048 

1911  .  121,123 

1912  .  120,791 

1913  .  142,470 

1914  . 

Mr.  Businessman! 


t 

When  you  want  to  know  how  thinj^s  are 
going  this  month  your  favorite  method  is 
to  turn  back  to  the  figures  of  the  same  month 
in  previous  years  for  your  comparison.  The 
Globe  invites  such  a  comparison. 


Look  at  the  Figures! 


They  show  the  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  the  New  York  Globe.  They  represent 
papers  sold  for  cash  to  readers  after  deduct¬ 
ing  all  unsold,  waste,  and  free  copies. 


Proved  and  guaranteed  circulation  is  all  that  a  newspaper  has  to  sell  to  its  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  Globe  for  nearly  five  years  has  sold  advertising  strictly  as  a  commodity,  and 
forced  many  of  its  competitors  to  do  the  same. 


[MEMBER  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS] 
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MYSTERY  IN  ADVERTISING  COPY. 

How  Commercial  and  General  Literature  Differ  from  Each  Other — 
To  Produce  Desired  Results  in  Publicity — It  Must  Touch 
the  Spring  of  Hunum  Action. 


By  Ch.vrles  W.  Mears, 
Advertising  Manager  Il'iiiston  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Cleveland ,  O. 

S  OFFICE  BOY  in  a  paint  factory, 
one  of  my  duties  was  to  send  out 
circulars  and  l)ooklets.  To  my  sur- 
price  the  office  people  called  this  print¬ 
ed  matter  "literature."  and  it  took  me 
some  time  to  accept  the  term.  Previously 
I  had  pushed  a  printer's  cart  loaded  with 
circulars,  booklets  and  other  products  of 
the  press,  hut  it  had  never  tKCurred  to 
me  that  I  was  pushing  literature. 

But  when  I  learned  in  the  paint  fac¬ 
tory  not  only  that  business  men  made 
use  of  literature  for  practical  commercial 
(lurpose.  hut  that  it  was  actually  written 
in  business  men  them.selves,  I  confess 
that  literature  heRan  to  command  my 
respect. 


CnARi.ES  \V.  Mears. 

Ill  speaking  of  commercial  literature, 
I  refer  chiefly  to  so-called  “consumer” 
advertising  printed  in  magazines  and 
newspapers,  and  speaking  of  general  lit¬ 
erature,  I  refer  principally  to  the  read¬ 
ing  contents  of  magazines  and  newspa- 
jiers. 

(leneral  literature  is  bought  by  pub¬ 
lishers  and  sold  to  readers.  Readers 
buy  it  because  they  want  it. 

.\dvertising  literature  is  bought  by 
commercial  houses,  chiefly  manufactur¬ 
ers.  The  latter  do  not  sell  it;  they  give 
it  away.  Indeed  they  give  it  away  at 
heavy  expense  to  themselves,  paying 
large  amounts  to  publishers  to  sandwich 
this  advertising  literature  into  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  general  literature. 

NO  PERSONAL  FAME  FOR  AD  WRITER. 

General  literature,  if  it  is  good,  brings 
its  author  personal  fame;  but  the  ad¬ 
vertising  writer  who  intrudes  his  own 
name  or  his  own  personality  into  his 
work  helps  thereby  to  make  it  had. 

In  general  literature,  the  author’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  ends  when  the  publisher  has 
accepted  his  MSS.  If  the  accepted  story 
fails  to  win  public  favor,  the  publisher’s 
judgment  is  at  fault.  But  in  advertising 
literature,  if  the  copy  fails  to  bring  re¬ 
sults,  the  blame  is  on  the  writer. 

General  literature  has  three  objects : 
To  entertain,  to  inform,  to  instruct. 
Sometimes  these  purposes  overlap. 

When  a  literary  work  contains  one  or 
more  of  the  elements  of  entertainments, 
information  or  instruction,  the  author 
has  accomplished  his  purpose.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  failure  of  readers  to  read,  to 
believe,  to  profit  by  what  he  has  written, 
is  not  chargeable  to  his  discredit. 


Advertising  literature  has  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  object.  It  must  obtain  results.  In¬ 
cidentally,  it  may  entertain,  inform  or 
i.i^truct.  Whether  it  does  these  things 
or  not  is  decidedly  a  secondary  consid¬ 
eration.  The  main  consideration  is  that 
it  must  bring  returns. 

'I'he  advertiser  demands  that  his  copy 
writer  shall  put  into  the  printed  page 
something  that  Kipling  never  even  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  in  his  entire  career.  That 
printed  page  must  contain  material  that 
will  break  in  upon  the  attention  of  an 
indifferent,  if  not  unwilling  and  doubt¬ 
ful  reader,  create  in  the  reader  an  in¬ 
terest  in  a  particular  commodity,  and 
awaken  in  the  reader’s  .soul  a  yearning 
.so  intense  as  actually  to  force  him  to 
extract  $1,743  from  his  savings  account 
and  exchange  that  amount  for  an  auto- 
mibile. 

THE  ELUSIVE  gUALlTY. 

Since  advertising  copy  is  required  to 
pull,  since  it  must  possess  a  motive  pow 
er  demanded  in  no  other  type  of  litera¬ 
ture.  the  conclusion  is  obvious  that  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  must  embody  some  ele¬ 
ment  foreign  to  general  literature. 

When  you  ask  your  advertising  writer 
to  prepare  copy  that  will  promote  the 
sales  of  your  particular  commodity,  you 
are  asking  him  to  accomplish  a  work 
that  is  without  precedent  and  without 
guide  in  general  literature. 

To  the  practices  of  the  world’s  best 
writers  he  must  add  a  distinctly  different 
element.  If  he  puts  that  element  into 
his  work,  your  advertising  wins;  if  he 
doesn’t,  it  loses.  So  that  this  peculiar 
and  absolutely  necessary  element  is  very 
much  like  charm  in  woman.  You  will 
recall  what  J.  M.  Barrie  says  about 
charm,  that  if  woman  has  it,  she  doesn’t 
need  much  else,  and  if  she  lacks  it  noth¬ 
ing  else  will  help  her  very  much. 

My  purpose  is  to  bring  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  the  overlooked  fact  that  there  is  a 


key  to  successful  advertising,  and  that 
you  can  have  that  key  if  you  seriously 
want  it.  But  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
general  literature.  It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  splendid  art  work  or  in  precise  and 
harmonious  type  composition,  either,  for 
general  literature  has  long  made  use  of 
these. 

THE  APPEAL  TO  READERS. 

Advertising  literature  approaches  the 
reader  through  the  reader's  mind,  hrorn 
this  beginning  it  is  commonly  argued 
that  the  reader's  reception  of_  an  adver¬ 
tisement  will  be  logical — that  if  you  sup¬ 
ply  him  plenty  of  information  about 
which  to  reason,  he  will  act  accordingly. 
.\nd  writers  are  .sadly  misled  by  this 
conclusion,  liecause  it  contains  just  a  de¬ 
lusive  fragment  of  truth.  The  weight  of 
evidence  is  greatly  to  the  contrary. 

.Advertising  aims  to  increase  buying, 
and  it  is  a  most  palpable  fact  that  people 
generally  do  not  buy  along  lines  of  log¬ 
ical  thinking.  We  can  agree  that  a  pro¬ 
fessional  purchasing  agent  buys  logically, 
just  as  we  can  agree  that  a  physician 
treats  his  patient  logically.  Rut  these  are 
instances  of  professional  employment. 

Not  one  human  action  in  a  hundred 
is  the  result  of  logical  reasoning.  Even 
the  most  tremendous  and  vital  things  of 
life  are  not  done  from  logical  premises 
at  all.  VVe  enter  into  undertakings  filled 
with  vast  consequences,  and  find  after¬ 
ward  that  our  actions  were  not  intellec¬ 
tually  prompted. 

Giant  intellects  have  proved  by  logical 
processes  that  no  God  exists  and  that 
the  human  soul  is  a  myth.  But  you  don’t 
believe  that  and  neither  do  I.  And,  the 
more  convincingly  these  materialistic 
philosophers  prove  their  case,  the  more 
strenuously  do  you  and  I  cling  to  the 
faith  that  brings  peace  to  the  heart,  how¬ 
ever  little  it  may  satisfy  the  cold,  de¬ 
liberate  and  exacting  intellect. 

Immeasurable  happiness  in  this  and 
succeeding  generations  depends  upon  a 
man’s  choice  of  the  woman  who  is  to 
be  bis  wife ;  yet  how  many  men,  do  you 
suppose,  are  prompted  by  intellectual 
conviction  to  marry  a  particular  woman? 

Most  decidedly  it  is  not  intellect  that 


SIXTEEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  AS 

DIRECT  REPRESENTATIVE 
In  New  York  City 

i 

The  service  I  am  offering  to 
the  right  kind  of  newspapers  is 
based  on  a  long  period  of  in¬ 
timate  associatioh  with  the  foreign  field, 
during  which  time  I  have  made  good. 

I  now  want  to  make  better  by  assum¬ 
ing  more  responsibilities  and  am  looking 
for  a  few  clean  cut  papers  where  repre¬ 
sentative  representation  will  be  mutually 
profitable. 

Haven’t  time  or  inclination  to  try  out 
dead  ones,  but  will  gladly  work  hard  for 
the  right  kind. 


Supposing  you  start  something.  A 
letter  will  do  it. 


CHARLES  SEESTED 

41  PARK  ROW  new  YORK 

TELEPHONE  569  CORTLANDT 


impels  men  to  action,  for  men  without 
intellect  act;  they  both  eat  and  marry, 
they  both  labor  and  exchange.  You  who 
have  read  psychology  know  very  well 
that  intellect  gives  direction  to  human 
action,  but  does  not  create  or  impel  ac¬ 
tion.  Intellect  is  the  pilot  in  the  wheel- 
house  ;  the  motive  power  in  the  hull  is 
something  totally  different. 

WHY  DID  YOU  DO  IT? 

The  thief  knows  intellectually  that  he 
should  not  steal,  but  in  spite  of  that 
knowledge  he  does  steal.  Last  night  you 
were  expected  at  a  committee  meeting. 
You  had  no  other  engagement  and  it 
was  really  your  duty  to  go.  You  knew 
that  intellectually,  yet  you  stayed  at 
home.  Can  you  still  say  that  intellect 
causes  human  action? 

Instances  without  number  can  be  cited 
to  show  that  intellect  has  no  motive 
power,  yet  we  go  on  worshipping  intel¬ 
lect  and  trying  to  secure  advertising  re¬ 
sults  through  the  intellectual  appeal. 
Every  advertiser  asks  the  reader  Jo  "Be¬ 
lieve  what  1  say.”  The  keynote  of  in¬ 
tellect,  on  the  contrary,  is :  “Doubt  ev¬ 
erything.  Believe  nothing.’ 

For  bis  own  safety,  the  advertiser 
must  have  some  appreciation  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  in  advertising  copy,  and  yet 
the  advertiser  himself  is  often  the  poor¬ 
est  judge  of  the  worth  of  copy  before 
it  is  printed.  He  knows  himself,  his 
own  business  and  his  particular  goods 
too  well,  and  he  knows  the  raw  material 
of  human  nature  too  little. 

Through  all  the  stages  of  advertising 
experiment  and  expenditure,  the  one  sig¬ 
nal  fact  that  points  the  way  to  success 
has  been  often  ignored.  That  fact  in¬ 
forms  us  that  human  nature,  however 
much  it  may  change  in  degree,  has  never 
been  changed  in  kind.  It  is  still  ele¬ 
mental  human  nature,  not  intellectual 
nature.  Intellect  grows  and  improves ; 
inventive  genius  reaches  results  previous¬ 
ly  never  dreamed  of ;  man's  welfare  is 
promoted  by  constantly  improved  condi¬ 
tions  ;  in  short,  man’s  notions,  work  and 
surroundings  are  distinctly  not  those  of 
his  primitive  ancestor. 

That  unchanged  clement  within  him  is 
the  one  element,  the  only  element  that 
impels  him  to  action,  and  it  is  the  one 
and  only  element  that  advertising  liter¬ 
ature  must  reach  and  influence. 

-Men  have  faith  in  religion  today  from 
the  same  impelling  motive  that  actuated 
religious  faith  in  the  days  when  the 
world  was  an  intellectual  blank.  Men 
marry  today  from  the  same  impelling 
motive  that  they  married  around  the 
tower  of  Babylon. 

We  know  very  well  that  advertising 
literature,  to  ^  successful,  must  touch 
impelling  motives.  It  must  touch  the 
spring  of  action  in  the  man  to  whom  it 
is  addressed.  That  spring  of  action  re¬ 
sides  in  one  single  element  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  human  organization,  and  it  is  set 
into  motion  today  through  the  same  im¬ 
pulses  that  operated  effectively  in  the 
garden  of  Eden. 

SOME  CONCLUSIONS. 

It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  every  ad¬ 
vertisement,  great  or  small,  of  every 
commodity,  good  or  bad,  can  be  written 
to  contain  a  factor  that  will  teach  this 
single  spring  of  human  action,  and  pro¬ 
duce  any  given  number  of  immediate 
sales.  Infer  nothing  of  the  sort. 

It  would  be  equally  idle  to  believe  that 
any  house  can  advertise  successfuly 
when  quality  of  product,  adequacy  of 
distribution,  financial  resources  and  the 
like  are  deficient.  .Advertising  cannot 
resurrect  what  is  already  dead.  The 
advertising  writer  who  has  both  feet  on 
solid  earth  will  not  promise  miracles. 
All  that  can  lie  asked  of  advertising  is 
a  profitable  return  on  a  warranted  ex¬ 
penditure. 

But  we  are  not  even  remotely  certain 
of  this  profitable  return  unless  we  un- 
der.stand  how  we  are  to  touch  and  in¬ 
fluence  the  human  spring  of  action. 
When  we  realize  that  we  have  only  a 
gambler’s  chance  to  win.  with  the  odds 
greatly  against  us.  unless  our  copy  con¬ 
tains  this  one  single  prime  essential, 
then  we  can  approach  our  advertising 
campaigns  with  a  real  intelligence. 
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PROFITABLE  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

A  campaign  which  has  been  making  good  lor  fifteen  years  and  has  built  up  the  greatest 
corset  business  in  the  world,  with  a  few  remarks  about  the  men  and  merchandise  back  of  it. 

Published  as  a  concrete  example  of  how  good  goods,  brains  and  good  newspaper  space 
can  be  combined  profitably  for  all  concerned  if  worked  consistently  and  continuously. 


By  Harry  R.  Drummond. 

Experience  has  coniinced  me  that 
the  surest,  quickest  and  most  cconom- 
ieal  zeay  to  reach  women — who  do 
nine-tenths  of  the  huying — is  through 
daily  newspapers  of  high  class  and 
'loidc  circulation. 

The  place  to  advertise  goods  is 
the  place  -where  they  are  to  be  sold. 
Xewspaper  advertising  is  a  force  that 
can  be  kept  under  daily  control  and 
made  intensive.  It  is  on-the-spot 
publicity.—}.  W.  Morton,  Jr. 
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J  Morton,  Jr.  - . -  ADVERTISING  FAKER. 

The  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun  raises  a 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  boost  for  cause  they  did  not  have  enough  money  in  part  or  in  full  by  the  manufacturer,  plaint  which  applies,  not  only  in  Florida. 
Kops  Bros.,  their  corsets  or  their  ad-  to  spare  lor  liigher  priced  meilia.  At  went  in  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays.  but  throughout  rural  communities  gener- 
vertising  agent.  It  is  not  a  paid  write-  that  time,  too,  Mr.  Morton’s  experience  .  •  n 

up  for  tlie  largest  corset  business  in  the  was  largely  m  retail  department  store  a  wise  o.d  owl.  .\lready  the  advertising  faker  is 

world.  VVe  do  not  care  a  whoop  wheth-  work,  and  he  had  an  abiding  taitn  in  Perhaps  Mr.  Morton  knew  something  abroad.  He  will  be  here  by  the  hundreds 
er  you  wear  a  Nemo  or  a  Smart  Set  <laily  papers.  of  tliese  things.  Perhaps  his  nine  years’  within  a  short  time.  Florida  is  easy 

Corset.  |,j  t^jje  beginning  their  advertising  was  experience  had  taught  liini  a  few  things,  picking.  He  can  get  $100  to  $250  out 

Vou  don’t?  Neither  do  we.  published  in  cities  wliere  their  goods  Init,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  would  not  be  of  every  small  community  without  any 

The  reason  Kops  Bros,  have  had  this  could  be  found,  they  did  not  advertise  very  liard  for  you  to  lind  a  department  trouble — and  always  from  the  men  who 

story  wished  onto  them  is  because  they  to  the  trade,  luit  to  me  consumer,  they  store  advertising  manager  who  would  will  not  advertise  in  the  newspapers  be¬ 
have  used  newspapers  almost  exclusive-  told  their  story  to  women  wiio  were  ni  tell  you,  if  he  knew  you  pretty  well,  cause  “advertising  doesn’t  pay.”  All 

ly  in  building  up  the  greatest  business  need  of  good  corsets,  i'ne  advertising  that  when  it  comes  to  co-operative  ap-  oyer  the  state  you  will  find  swinging 

of  its  kind  and  that  m  twenty  'years  ot  corsets  in  newspapers  was  not  par-  propriations  .Mr.  Morton  does  not  seem  mile  posts — which  cost  the  advertisers 

they  have  grown  from  almost  nothing  ticularly  new  or  novel,  but  the  way  to  think  any  more  of  a  nickel  tlian  he  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  posts 

to  a  whole  lot.  K.ops  Bros,  used  newspapers  was  dis-  does  of  Ins  right  eye.  In  fact  he  is  refuse  to  swing,  and  the  advertiser  who 

When  this  firm  reached  the  fifteenth  tinctly  different  trom  the  general  reputed  to  be  as  close  as  the  next  min-  iiaid  $50  to  $100  for  space  on  the  posts 
milestone  of  its  existence  the  event  was  method.  I'te.  and  hnd  their  ad  turned  away  from  the 

celebrated  by  issuing  a  handsome  book-  short  rvtes  ignored  papers  and  maga/,tnes_  road  or  hidden  completely  from  view 

let,  in  which  was  set  forth  their  early  ig.nored.  j,,^.re  is  a  general  concensus  of  by  the  weeds,  or  battered  by  shot  from 

struggles,  and  a  few  intimate  personal-  general  rule  corset  manufactur-  opinion  in  that  field  that  J.  VV.  is  a  shotguns,  or  knocked  down,  or  puued 

ities  regarding  the  business.  ers  pin  their  faith  to  trade  papers  and  hide-bound  old  Scotchman  who  is  so  down,  and  generally  disfigured,  is  the 
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The  First  Ad. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ooldftelil,  S.  1).,  Oot.  ei. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  address  of 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  whose  article  on  “WinnlnK 
South  America,"  which  appeared  recently  in 
your  columns  interested  me  very  much? 

A.  M.  A. 

4847  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  Oct.  at. 

Should  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  in  a 
small  city  or  town  accept  advertisements 
from  the  merchants  of  a  nearby  large  city? 

S.  E.  I. 

It  all  depends.  If  he  is  getting  the 
hearty  support  of  the  local  merchants 
at  reasonable  rates  it  might  be  good  pol¬ 
icy  to  refuse  such  advertising,  especially 
if  there  is  much  objection  to  such  a 
course.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  local 
support  is  insufficient  to  make  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  paper  profitable  he  should 
accept  it.  Loyalty  to  the  town  and  its 
interests  is  praiseworthy  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  carrying  it  too  far.  No 
merchant  refuses  to  sell  his  goods  to  a 
man  who  resides  in  another  city.  I'o 
be  sure  he  is  running  a  different  kind 
of  a  business  than  the  publisher  but  both 
are  trying  to  make  a  living.  There  is 
nothing  reprehensible  in  selling  advertis¬ 
ing  space  to  whoever  may  want  to  buy 
it  providing  the  advertising  is  not  ob¬ 
jectionable. 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  Oct.  2.'i. 

What  is  a  fair  rate  for  a  county  seat  dally 
in  a  small  or  medium-sized  city  to  charge 
for  its  advertising.  R.  A.  WHITE. 

One  and  a  half  cents  an  agate  line, 
or  21  cents  an  inch  for  10,(XX)  circula¬ 
tion;  2)4  cents  for  5,000  circulation  or 
less. 


k'r.r.c  A I  1C  1  uiagaziues  and  supplement  tins  work  bull  headed  and  “sot  in  his  ways”  that  advertiser  who  says:  “Advertising 

starte'd  i^hush^ss  on  witfi  "co-operative  iavertising’  in  news-  he  is  almost  beyond  hope.  doesn’t  pay.”  Why  do  these  fakers 

Now  that  thev  thl  Lnnnv  papers,  goiiig  in  on  a  50-30  basis  with  There  have  been  advertisements  in .  work  small  communities?  Because  in 

of  e’asv  Irel?  hnancml  v  ti^  dealers  I'his  plan  is  not  so  bad,  trade  papers.  There  have  been  adver-  cities  advertising  is  done  by  experts- 

that  thev  dhl  not  hlvp  n  “  you  >00^  at  it  right.  It  is  an  open  tisenients  in  magazines,  but  when  you  advertising  men— who  wouldn’t  listen  to 

as  thev^wantPd  at  fhat  a  juouey  ^  j  j  j  advertising,  contracted  digest  the  fact  that  Kops  Bros,  corsets  one  of  these  fakers  for  a  minute— not  a 

oHmna^l  >»  great  quantities,  earns  a  lower  have  been  advertised  for  fifteen  years;  little  measly  minute. 


preh'ensive'^^a"'the*^ present  "olaiU  '^But  ’foreign”  copy  which  is  spas-  that  they  have  the  largest,  corset  busi- - 

hada  gooV'drSoftlufo”  ,  ernSr  adS  JOURNALISTIC  CHRONOLOGY. 

and  a  double  barreled  determination  to  .  by  going  30-50,  the  corset  manu-  qc  ‘e  ”  cent  of  thefr  adver-  - - 

make  good,  and  they  have  made  good  lacturer  not  only  gets  a  low  rate,  but,  0i.it  over  Jt)  per  cent,  ot  tneir  aaver  Anniver«arie»  of  Interest  to  News- 

Originallv  thev  snecilLed  on  fat  inasmuch  as  the  retailer  pays  half  ot  Osmg  money  has  been  spent  >n  "ews^ 
v.;riginaiiy  tup  spLCializcd  on  tat  /  .  .  ,  ■  which  papers,  you  begin  to  realize  that  the 

ladies’  corsets,  the  kind  that  are  adapt-  nc  cuts  me  low  rave  m  iwu,  wiulu  newspaper  advertising  is  -''OV.  ,S.— Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 

ed  to  hard  work  and  nlentv  of  if  cor-  '"gh  finance  m  the  nth  power.  How-  right  Kina  ot  newspaper  aovcrusiug  is  (18«8). 

sets  that  would  hold  a^^eoronlent  nereon  *^'er,  just  like  ally  other  “bargain”  there  reallj  worth  something.  y;Qy  D_john  Temple  (fraves,  editor-in¬ 
sets  that  would  hold  a  corpulent  person  •  nictinct  come  hack  in  this  nrooosi-  chief  of  the  .New  York  American,  president 

III  shape,  and  stay  on  the  job  a  long,  '"j  ^  distinct  tome  hack  m  tnis  proposi  price.  of  .New  York  Press  club,  born  at  wiiiington 

for^other  figures'^  and^ ir^rlnah v  I'rom  years  of  intimate  connection  Kops  Brothers  are  not  bargain  hunt-  .\ov.’  !».— diurges  Johnson,  journalist  and 

demand  increased  weiH  into  mah  with  department  Store  advertising  and  its  ers  or  rate  bre.ikers  when  it  comes  to  publi^er  born  at  Rutland.  Vt.  (  1877). 
of tgher  vonooAwiM,  „<1  torn.  i.  ca^  salol,  new.p.po,  space  The,  pfck  tho 

be  said  that  practically  all  co-operative  best  papers — they  willingly  pay  the  lull  ni^wnpaper  and  first  printing  office  north 
T-P  advertising  is  placed— not  where  it  will  rate  and  get  the  best  positions,  on  the  of  the  Ohio  was  established  by  William 

Ko  fi  th  till  do  ‘be  most  good,  but  where  it  will  eat  best  days.  -  j 

lor  hve  years  they  struggled  along  up  space,  and  earn  a  rate  for  the  copy  With  all  deference  to  Mr.  Morton,  issued,  by  Charles  (Tordon  Greene 

without  any  advertising,  and  then,  on  which  is  used  to  sell  goods.  and  all  glory  to  good  newspaper  ad-  (I8.M). 

January  15,  1899,  they  published  their  Just  to  illustrate.  The  writer  once  vertising,  and,  although  this  is  not  sup-  . 

first  advertisement  in  the  New  York  made  a  contract  in  which  it  was  stipu-  posed  to  be  a  boost  for  “Nemo”  or  .  •  ■ 

Herald,  50  lines  single.  They  intrusted  lated  that  a  very  low  Sunday  rate  could  ‘‘Smart  Set”  corsets,  neither  Mr.  Mor-  nov.  11.— .losiah  Dwight  Whitney,  of  the 
their  advertLsing  to  the  J.  W.  Morton,  be  earned  if  the  paper  was  used  every  ton  and  his  good  copy,  or  all  the  good  ^itoriai  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Jr.,  Advertising  Agency.  Mr.  Morton  day  in  the  week,  and  a  minimum  of  newspapers  in  the  world  could  have  ”x6v.”'^{*l.—  Heni^  ’ Mills  Aiden,  editor  of 
for  nine  years  had  been  advertising  20,000  lines  used  in  a  year,  exclusive  of  made  this  the  greatest  corset  business  Harper  publicationH  since  iHo;*.,  bom  near 
manager  for  Strawbridge  and  Clothier’s  Sunday  copy.  There  were  grave  doubts  in  the  world  unless  Kops  Bros,  had  put  B®nby,  vt.  (ts.'Ml). 
retail  store  in  Philadelphia.  as  to  the  value  of  this  daily  space,  espec-  pretty  good  merchandise  back  of  their  respondenT.  ass^utr/dltr  of  Th^^^^ 

Mr.  Morton  went  to  Strawbridge  and  lally  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays.  Sun-  advertising — and  they  did  that  little  Kvening  Mall,  born  at  Montreal,  Canada 

Clothier  about  the  time  that  firm  was  day’s  big  ad  was  supposed  to  carry  thing.  th  a  i  .n  Tr  a  vie- 

reorganized  and  infused  the  advertising  Monday's  business  and  to  go  in  Monday  They  now  have  a  big  factory  in  Stutt-  senger  was  flrs/pubUshed^if  Moscow  (1SD7). 
department  with  young  blood.  While  morning  was  almost  foolish.  gart,  Germany ;  the  “Galeries  Lafayette,”  .S'OV.  14. — Silas  McBce.  veteran  religious 

he  was  connected  with  the  firm  the  busi-  Friday  night’s  ad  took  care  of  Satur-  the  big  store,  catering  to  royalty  and  Journalist,  now  editor  of  The  Constructive 

ness  more  than  doubled,  which  it  may  day,  and  Saturday  morning’s  paper  was  the  fancy  ladies  of  Paris,  feature  these  ^'xov!^  U  -^T*  P.’s  W^kiy"’wa8  *inrst  pub- 
lie  remarked  in  passing  is  some  growth,  not  worth  much  for  business,  but  they  goods;  Selfridge’s  big  London  store  iished  in  London  (1902). 

Of  course  Kops  Bros.’ advertising  was  had  to  be  used.  Consequently  all  of  specialize  on  them  and  it  is  a  poor  NOy.  14.-— Jacob  Saphirstinc.  managing  cdi- 
experimental  at  the  start.  It  is  said  that  the  corset  advertising,  the  shoe  adver-  store  indeed  in  this  country  where  a  jewhfh  MorS7ng  Journll  ^ 
they  originally  chose  newspapers  be-  tismg  and  any  other  that  was  paid  for,  woman  could  not  find  a  Nemo  corset.  HRIS). 


Anniversaries  of  Interest  to  News¬ 
paper  Folk  the  Coming  Week. 


XOV.  9. — John  Temple  (’raves,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  New  York  American,  president 
of  N’ew  York  Press  Club,  born  at  Wiiiington 
Church,  .\.  C.  (IH.'iCi). 

.\OV.  !l. — Ilurges  Johnson,  journalist  and 


WHEN  IT  STARTED. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS.  ciency  and  how  it  would  be  beneficial  SPHINX  CLUB  DINNER.  tion  with  the  proposed  advertising  build- 

_  *  to  every  business  man.  -  ing  will  have  definite  progress  to  report. 

N  P,  R  -IJ-  t  V  •  The  San  Francisco  evening  newspa-  To  Be  Held  Tuesday,  Nov.  10,  at  the  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  mem- 

New  Pre..  Building  at  the  Expo.i-  ^  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  ^ers  will  be  in  the  balcony  boxes  for  this 

tion  Grounds  Ready  for  Occupancy  result  of  an  order  issued  by  the  manage-  ^hp  SnhJnv  n„h’.  nPvt  HinnPr  will 

-Col.  Blethen  and  Seattle  Times  ments  of  the  Bulletin  and  the  Call-Post  held  Tuesday  evening,  November  10.  m  •  i  p  ri  k  a  I 
Printing  Co.  Defendants  in  a  $25,000  prohibiting  news  wys  selling  their  pa-  j^r.  Frank  Crane,  of  the  editorial  staff  National  Press  Club  Annual. 
Libel  Suit  Brought  by  W.  J.  Burns.  handling  the  Daily  News,  New  York  Glebe,  will  be  one  The  new  year  book  of  the  National 

'  the  third  paper.  As  a  result  the  News  speakers.  His  subject  has  not  Press  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C,  just 

(Special  Correspondence.)  has  been  forced  to  do  some  tall  hust-  hcen  announced,  but  it  will  be  one  well  out  shows  that  among  its  members  are 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  30. — The  press  to  get  its  paper  on  the  streets,  ut  ^Q^^h  hearing.  The  other  speaker  will  President  Wilson,  and  three  members  of 
building  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter-  **  probable  outcome  ot  extra  m-  Hunsicker,  vice-president  his  cabinet  and  many  men  occupying 

national  Exposition  has  been  completed  ducements,  has  succeeded  tairiy  well  in  general  manager  of  the  Standard  high  positions  in  public  and  private  life, 
and  will  be  occupied  by  the  exposition  doing.  qjj  Cloth  Company,  whose  subject  will  The  volume  is  embellished  with  pic- 

division  of  exploitation  within  a  few  Fred  E.  Manning  and  K.  WUliams  h^.  “Opportune  Advertising.”  tures  of  the  new  club  quarters,  cartoons, 

days.  The  building  is  a  handsome  struc-  Guhl  have  dissolved  partnership  in  the  xhe  committee  appointed  in  connec-  and  portraits. 

ture,  conforming  in  architecture  with  the  publication  of  the  magazine  Punch  of  - -  - - 

French  Renaissance  style  of  the  Palace  San  F'rancisco. 

of  Horticulture  and  Festival  Hall  and  San  Francisco  type  foundry  has 

is  situated  in  the  South  Gardens.  It  brought  suit  against  the  California  Oil  Trade  Newspaper  Advertising— “Why”  Talks— Number  Ten 

is  a  two-story  building,  flanked  with  World  of  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  to  recover 
ornamental  caryatides.  personal  property  consisting  of  printing 

It  has  been  thoroughly  equipped  with  equipment,  said  to  be  worth  about  $4,000. 

all  appliances  and  conveniences  for  the  p.  M.  Woodmansee,  business  manager  ^ - Mil/  P  C  11  AIID  A  J 

newspaper  men  who  will  make  it  their  of  the  Gazette  Publishing  Company,  A1  fVP  1,2111  ^11  II  UK 

headquarters  during  the  exposition.  Re-  turas,  Cal.,  has  purchased  the  machinery,  Vttll  UVU  Wit  VIWUO 

ception  and  lounging  rooms  for  corre-  accounts,  etc.,  of  the  Big  Valley  Gazette  ill  •  T1 

S  m  Without  Advertising  1  hem 

CHARLES  J.  BROOKS  DIES.  W  jlj  _ R„»VniI  MIKT 

lie  provided.  Charles  J.  Brooks,  for  many  years  OUl  lUU  lllUOI 

On  the  second  floor  will  be  three  eastern  representative  of  the  San  Fran-  /w 

rooms  for  the  executive  offices  of  the  cisco  Chronicle,  died  at  his  home  in  AHVIlDTICI*  VrtllDQr^ 

exposition  press  bureau  and  one  very  Montclair,  N.  J..  on  Monday  after  a  /ll/ I  Dlt  1  IuL  1  UUllOl 

l.irge  room  for  all  the  typing,  clerical  lingering  llness.  Mr.  Brooks  was  strick-  - ^ 

and  other  force  of  the  division.  cn  with  paralysis  several  months  ago 

.\ny  newspaper  man  who  contemplates  and  never  recovered  his  health  from  that 

doing  work  on  the  exposiBon  grounds  time.  He  was  well  known  in  newspaper  jg  that,  in  effect,  about  what  a  good  many  publishers 

during  the  coming  year  should  mime-  and  advertising  circles  all  over  the  coun-  ..  xt  i  j 

diately  get  in  touch  with  the  Division  try_  uis  wife  and  eldest  son  were  at  Ot  newspapers  say  to  National  advertisers? 

of  Exploitation  and  officially  request  his  bedside  when  the  end  came.  i  t 

desk  room  in  the  press  building.  State  ,,  married  twice.  Bv  written  to  apply  to  that  very  goodly  number 


tion  with  the  proposed  advertising  build¬ 
ing  will  have  definite  progress  to  report. 

The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  in  the  balcony  boxes  for  this 
dinner. 


National  Pre««  Club  Annual. 

The  new  year  book  of  the  National 


Trade  Newspaper  Advertising— “Why”  Talks— Number  Ten 


“We  Can  SeU  OUR  Goods 
Without  Advertismg  Them 
—But  YOU  MUST 
ADVERTISE  YOURS!” 


his  bedside  when  the  end  came. 
Mr.  Brooks  was  married  twice. 


the  sort  of  work  you  intend  doing  and  he  leaves  a  son.  Lester,  and 

g..ve  a  list  of  the  publications  wdiich  you  .  his  second  a  daughter,  Vivien.  For 
wii  represent.  No  time  should  be  lost  he  had  lived  in  Montclair, 

•"  **  m  available  room  j  Brooks  for  years  was  secre- 

in  the  building  wil  soon  be  taken.  If  ^^ry- and  treasurer  of  the  California  So- 
you  succeed  getting  space  you  will  J  j  York  and  a  member  of 

,h  L  r*  privileges  that  fraternal  orders, 

should  make  the  average  newspaper  man  , .  ^  ,  r  •  % 

happy  \tr.  Brooks  had  many  friends  among 

A.  J.  Blethen  and  the  Times  Printing  advertisers  and  agents.  His  connection 
C  ompany,  of  Seattle,  have  been  made  with  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  _cov- 

the  defendants  in  a  suit  for  $250,000  in-  ered  so  many  years  that  no  advertising 

^tituted  by  William  J.  Burns,  the  de-  rnan  could  think  of  the  Chronicle  with- 
tcctive.  Burns  alleges  defamatory  state-  immediately  associating  Mr.  Brooks 
ments  against  him  were  printed  in  the  optimist  of  pro- 

.Seattle  Times  on  November  3,  1912,  in  mninced  type.  He  could  always  see  a 
connection  with  the  convictions  obtained  silver  lining  behind  the  darkest  cloud. 

by  Burns  in  the  Oregon  land  fraud  - 

OBITUARY  NOTES. 

SOME  NEW  PUBLICATION s.  C.  Deminc.  editor  of  the 

Ilie  first  issue  of  the  Alameda  County  Palestine  (Tex.)  Daily  Visitor,  died 

\\  orkman,  spokesman  for  organized  la-  October  23  aged  90  years. 

^  and  published  ^-.lliam  S.  Maguire,  circulation  man 

in  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  made  its  appear-  _  _r  xta,.,  V/^rir  ‘Rv#»nina 
ance.  It  is  published  weekly  by  .\^ur  Pirv  nn 

A.  Hay  and*^ bears  the  union  label  and  ^"^52  tears  ^ 

the  endorsement  of  the  building  trades  52  years, 

council  of  .\lameda  County.  Bernard  P.  J.  Kavanaugh,  an  old- 

The  Thunderer  a  ‘•'"c  reporter  on  Louisville,  Ky.,  papers, 

weekly,  has  made  its  appearance.  It  is  oVber*2T*ated  47  vearr^*^ 

edited  by  Will  Davis,  a  brother  of  Sam  October  27,  aged  47  years. 

Davis  of  Carson  Appeal  fame.  The  Robert  Emmet  McGi.inn,  formerly 

Thunderer  describes  itself  as  a  “coura-  o'ght  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Morn- 
geous  medium  of  honest  and  serviceable  '"g  Oall,  met  a  mysterious  death.  His 
information  for  the  public.”  body  was  found  near  Pier  34,  San  Fran- 

C.  R.  Evans,  late  of  the  Lodi  (Cal.)  cisco  on  October  21,  and  had  apparently 
Post,  will  start  a  newspaper  at  ^ke-  been  in  the  water  a  week  or  more.  He 
ford,  to  be  known  as  the  Lockeford  Re-  was  29  years  old. 

porter.  E.  H.  Salazar,  of  El  Independente 

The  Educational  Digest,  a  journal  for  of  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  died  at  Albu- 
the  busy  teachers,  was  recently  issued  querque  October  19,  aged  50  years. 

for  the  first  time  at  Fresno,  Cal.  The  - - 

paper  will  be  especially  considerate  of  c.  _  e  aj  -»•  , 

the  needs  of  the  teachers  of  San  Joaquin  Adverti.ement. 

\'allcy.  George  H.  Hunting  is  editor,  A  rather  interesting  expedient  was  re- 
Edna  Orr,  James  and  Maude  E.  Schaef-  sorted  to  by  Newspaper  Feature  Serv- 
fer,  associate  editors.  ice  in  the  matter  of  the  ad  that  appears 


will  HJIlMUCraiC  Ol  Om.  £  AJ  -,»•  m. 

the  needs  of  the  teachers  of  San  Joaquin  Adverti.ement. 

\'allcy.  George  H.  Hunting  is  editor,  A  rather  interesting  expedient  was  re- 
Edna  Orr,  James  and  Maude  E.  Schaef-  sorted  to  by  Newspaper  Feature  Serv- 
fer,  associate  editors.  ice  in  the  matter  of  the  ad  that  appears 

BOOSTS  newspaper  PUBLICITY  'J  prepared 

three  ads,  all  with  the  same  keynote — 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Matt  S.  Hughes  of  Los  the  extraordinary  increase  in  circulation 
.\ngeles  gave  a  strong  boost  for  news-  by  the  Boston  Herald  since  the  taking 
paper  advertising  in  an  address  at  the  on  of  the  colored  comics  and  features 
last  meeting  of  the  _Los  Angeles  Ad  by  this  service.  Several  score  of  pub- 
Club.  He  declared  it  to  be  the  best  lishers  were  asked  by  letter  to  express 
and  most  desirable  of  all  mediums.  Dr.  their  preference  and  incidentally  were 
Hughes  also  made  a  plea  for  advertise-  quite  frankly  told  that  the  vote  was 
ments  that  are  founded  solely  on  the  by  way  of  bringing  a  significant  fact  to 
truth.  John  H.  Pape  made  an  informal  their  attention.  There  was  a  bare  plu- 
speech  on  the  relation  of  the  consumer  rality  for  one  ad  and  this  ad  is  printed 
to  the  advertiser.  J.  A.  Eliason,  physi-  today  with  modifications  of  form  that 


cal  culture  expert,  gave  a  practical  dem 
onstratjon  on  increasing  physical  effi 


Is  not  that,  in  effect,  about  what  a  good  many  publishers 
of  newspapers  say  to  National  advertisers? 

This  is  not  written  to  apply  to  that  very  goodly  number 
of  newspaper  publishers  who  have  long  realized  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  as  useful  in  selling  advertising  space  as  it  is  in  selling 
any  other  commodity.  It  is  written  for  that  goodly  number 
of  publishers  who  have  not,  as  yet,  come  to  practice,  in  their 
own  business,  the  creed  which  they  prescribe  for  other  business 
men. 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reaches  and  influences 
the  buyers  of  advertising  space  in  newspapers  just  as  thor¬ 
oughly  and  just  as  effectively  as  your  newspaper  reaches  and 
influences  the  buyers  of  advertised  goods  in  your  city. 

Your  problem  in  selling  your  advertising  space  to  National 
advertisers  is  to  convince  these  men  that  they  can  utilize  your 
space  PROFITABLY;  If  your  proposition  is  a  good  one, 
these  men  are  only  too  anxious  to  be  so  convinced. 

But  you  mt(st  GET  YOUR  FACTS  AND  YOUR  ARGU¬ 
MENTS  TO  THEM  IN  A  BUSINESS  WAY— through  adver¬ 
tising  to  them  in  the  columns  of  the  trade  paper  which  they 
read,  and  in  which  they  EXPECT  TO  FIND  YOUR  ADVER¬ 
TISING. 

When  you  tell  them  that  they  should  use  your  newspaper 
as  a  sales-influence  in  marketing  their  goods  in  your  city,  and 
state  your  reasons  for  the  claim,  you  will  be  urging  upon  them 
an  undeniable  business  truth.  When  we  tell  you  that  you 
should  use  the  advertising  space  in  THE  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  to  “market  your  goods”  (and  your  advertising  space 
is  as  much  an  advertisable  commodity  as  Royal  Baking  Pow¬ 
der),  we  are  urging  upon  you  the  same  sort  of  business  invest¬ 
ment  which  you  propose  to  them. 

National  advertisers  employ  expert  “copy  men.”  The 
publisher  of  a  newspaper  usually  has  available,  in  his  own 
organization,  such  men — so  that  your  copy  may  be  made 
convincing  and  interesting.  But,  if  it  happens  that  you  lack 
such  aid,  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  through  its  SER¬ 
VICE  DEPARTMENT,  will  gladly  supply  it — taking  your 
facts  and  turning  them  into  result-bringing  advertisements. 
This  service  will  cost  you  nothing. 

“Take  your  own  medicine,”  and  take  it  in  such  liberal 
doses  that  National  advertisers  will  realize  your  own  complete 
confidence  in  its  value ! 


express  the  composite  of  opinion  by  sixty 
publishers. 


November  7,  1914 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST 


WASHINGTON  TOPICS. 

Correspondents  Enjoying  a  Respite 
from  Congressional  Work  for  First 
Time  in  Eighteen  Months — Parcel 
Post  News  Appears — Conferences 
with  President  Wilson  Are  Called 
Off  for  the  Present. 

{Special  Correspondence.) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  4,  1914. — 
With  interest  centered  in  the  Election 
and  Congress  taking  a  much-needed 
rest,  the  majority  of  the  Washington 
correspondents  are  enjoying  a  short 
respite  from  their  arduous  labors. 
Many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  large  bureaus 
are  just  returning  from  participating  in 
the  campaigns  in  their  home  states,  a 
diversion  which  they  enjoyed  alter  hav¬ 
ing  reported  the  proceedings  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  eighteen  continuous  months. 

A  jolly  crowd  gathered  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  Election  night,  to 
hear  the  Election  returns  as  they  were 
read  from  the  Western  Union  and 
United  Press  wires.  The  entertainment 
committee  of  the  Press  Club  provided 
clever  vaudeville  artists  to  entertain  the 
correspondents  during  the  dull  moments 
between  the  bulletins. 

The  National  Parcel  Post  News  has 
made  its  debut.  The  News  is  a  weekly 
and  is  devoted  to  advocating  marketing 
by  mail.  The  National  Parcel  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  of  730  13th  street,  N. 
W.,  is  its  sponsor. 

B.  P.  Anderson,  correspondent  of 
southern  papers,  had  his  automobile 
stolen  from  in  front  of  his  office  in 
the  Wyatt  Building,  Monday. 

Many  of  the  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  regret  to  note  the  defeat  of  Henry 
F.  Allen,  editor  of  the  Wichita  Beacon, 
for  governor  of  Kansas  on  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  ticket.  Mr.  Allen  was  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  correspondent  for  the  Kansas 
City  Star  in  this  city. 

The  Monday  morning  and  Thursday 
afternoon  conferences  with  the  cor¬ 
respondents  at  the  White  House  have 
been  called  off  during  the  recess  of 
Congress.  Beginning  Tuesday,  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  and  each  Tuesday  thereafter  the 
conferences  between  the  President  and 
newspaper  men  will  be  held  at  10  a.  m. 

The  Washington  Post  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  gave  excellent  Election  re¬ 
turns  service  to  the  general  public,  hav¬ 
ing  large  screens  erected  in  front  of 
their  offices  on  which  the  results  of  the 
elections  were  flashed  every  few 
minutes. 

When  Congressman  Augustus  P. 
Gardner,  of  Massachusetts,  made  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
setting  forth  the  unprepared  condition 
of  this  country  for  war,  he  had  a  very 
interested  listener  in  the  press  gallery. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner  said:  “In  Cuba  during  the  Spanish 
war,  in  the  month  of  July,  two  militia 
regiments  went  into  battle  with  short- 
range  Springfield  rifles,  shooting  black 
powder  cartridges.  There  in  the  press 
gallery  (pointing  aloft)  sits  Sergeant 
Goodwin,  of  Company  K,  Third  Texas. 
Were  he  on  the  floor  he  could  tell  you 
how  his  company  for  five  months  had 
to  put  up  with  antique  black-powder 
Spnngfields.  To  be  sure,  many  of  those 
valuable  ancient  relics  were  at  least 
safe,  for  they  had  no  triggers  and  no 
plungers.”  The  Goodwin  to  whom  Mr. 
Gardner  referred  was  Mark  L.  Good¬ 
win,  who  is  correspondent  of  the  Dallas 
News,  the  Galveston  News  and  the 
Dallas  Journal.  He  served  for  quite  a 
time  with  the  Texas  militia.  “Mr. 
Gardner  was  right  about  those  old 
guns,”  said  Goodwin,  “and  he  might 
have  gone  farther  and  said  that  they 
were  more  dangerous  to  the  man  who 
fired  them  than  *o  the  man  who  was 
in  front.  Kick?  Why,  they  would 
knock  a  man  half  across  a  lot.  Every 
man  in  my  company  who  had  a  gun 
which  would  shoot  at  all  had  such  a 
sore  shoulder  that  he  didn’t  dare  put 
the  gun  against  it.  My  shoulder  was 
so  black  and  blue  that  I  was  afraid  it 
would  never  turn  white  again.” 

Louis  Brownlow,  who  has  for  some 
time  represented  Tennessee  papers  at 
Washin^on,  has  been  made  a  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


GRAFT  ADVERTISING. 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  45  Broad  tions  through  the  shrinkage  of  credit 


The  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company  street.  New  York  City,  is  grafting  some  “With  newspapers,  on  the  one  hand, 
is  trvine  to  tret  newsnaoers  to  oppose  a  ^ree  publicity  regarding  the  value  of  demanding  cash,  and  bankers  on  the 
bill  recently  fntroduced  m  Congress  pro-  ^ocoa  and  chocolate  as  food.  This  is  other  hand  husbanding  their  resources 
hibiting  insurance  companies  using  the  good  advertising,  but  should  be  paid  for.  and  making  arbitrary  conditions  regard- 
mails  to  solicit  business  in  states  where  the  administration  of  their  account, 

thev  are  barred  out.  ENGLISH  PUBLICITY  IMPROVES,  many  firms  who  could  and  would  ad¬ 


mails  to  solicit  business  in  states  where 

they  are  barred  out.  ENGLISH  PUBLICITY  IMPROVES. 

They  seem  to  think  that  newspaper  - - 

agitation  can  accomplish  this,  but  they  Adverti.ers  Now  Over  Their  War 


vertise,  and  consequently  might  be  trad¬ 
ing  under  conditions  approaching  the 
normal,  still  remain  inactive  in  the  pub¬ 
licity  world.  We  fear  this  is  a  difficulty 
that  cannot  be  overcome  until  repre- 


prefer  to  get  this  agitation  free,  rather  „  j  a  d  •  'ti.  •  normal,  sti  1  remain  inactive  in  me  pun- 

than  to  buy  space  and  tell  their  story.  A*"®  Resuming  Their  Ucity  work..  We  fear  this  is  a  difficulty 

Of  course,  if  editors  give  them  the  Expenditures.  that  canncit  be  overcome  until  repre¬ 
space  for  nothing  they  will  not  pay  for  The  advertising  situation  in  England  sentatives  of  the  P^ess,  the  manufac- 

it.  See  to  it  that  your  paper  gets  rev-  is  improving  according  to  the  editor  of  turer,  the  big  retail  houses,  and  the  ad- 

enue  from  this.  Advertisers’  Weekly,  who  in  a  recent  vertising  world,  meet  and  thrash  out  the 


The  advertising  situation  in  England  sentatives  of  the  press,  the  manufac- 


The  press  department  of  the  Eastman  issue  said ; 


Advertisers’  Weekly,  who  in  a  recent  vertising  world,  meet  and  thrash  out  the 


1  lie  picas  ucpai  iiiiciii.  ui  me  AjasLiiiaii 

Kodak  Company  is  looking  for  come-  .  “As  far  as  the  advertising  situation 
ons  to  give  space  to  war  pictures  taken  is  concerned,  our  world  still  suffers  be- 
by  Kodaks  and  give  credit  to  the  Kodak,  cause  those  who  produce  do  not  yet 


one  great  problem  which  is  holding  us 


It  is  mighty  good  advertising  for  the  know  where  they  stand,  and  until  they 
Kodak,  but  should  be  paid  for.  It  is  do,  we  cannot  hope  for  much  improve¬ 


advertising. 


ment.  On  the  whole,  the  signs  are  en- 


The  Eugene  McGuckin  Company,  105  couraging.  There  is  more  business  stir- 
West  13th  street,  Philadelphia  is  trying  interesting  features 

to  graft  250-word  free  readers  for  the  week  has  been  the  steady  resump- 

International  Correspondence  Schools,  store  ad^vertising.  Another  has 

entitled  “Making  Men  to  Meet  the  New  growth  m  volume  of  general 

Demands  of  Industry.”  Publish  this  if  advertising. 

it  is  paid  for.  It  is  advertising.  Jo  say  that  there  is 

T..  T  .  .  IT?  r  T  anything  like  the  volume  of  advertising 

The  International  Exposition  ^  In-  stirring  as  there  is  in  a  normal  Septem- 
ventions  which  will  be  held  at  Grand  ber-indeed,  there  is  a  woeful  shortage, 
pntral  Pa  ace.  New  York  City,  Decern-  Qn  the  other  hand,  there  is  more  ad- 
ber  12  to  19,  is  after  a  column  of  free  ^^^tising  about  now  than  there  has  been 
advertising  for  the  show.  They  w.  l,  of  j^ring  the  opening  weeks  of  the  war. 
course,  issue  passes.  Don  t  fall  for  ^Jews  that  would  in  any  way  influence 
this.  Make  them  pay  for  it.  It  is  ad-  jbe  public  confidence  would  do  much  for 


ECONOMY 

Covering  the  field  at  one  cost 
through  the  one  great  edition 
of  The  Evening  Star  is  the 
economy  practiced  by  the 
majority  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
merchants.  Many  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  do  likewise. 


vertising. 


us  at  this  juncture,  but  in  the  mean- 


The  American  Society  for  Thrift,  time,  we  see  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Chicago,  IS  trying  to  graft  six  newspaper  some  classes  of  advertisers  to  feel  their 
articles  regarding  that  institution.  As  way  carefully,  undeterred  by  the  with- 
an  example  of  thrift  they  are  sent  to  holding  of  information  likely  to  give 
be  published  free.  Poor  thrift  on  the  them  more  confidence, 
part  of  newspaper  men.  It  is  adver-  “Few  of  us  know  just  where  we  stand 
t'sins-  at  the  moment,  but  business,  as  it  is  re- 

The  Taylor-Critchfield  Company,  De-  fleeted  by  advertising  conditions,  does 
troit  office,  is  trying  to  graft  a  free  undoubtedly  show  a  tendency  amongst 
writeup  for  Fenestra  Steel  Windows,  certain  firms  towards  actual  experiment. 
It  is  advertising  and  should  be  billed  with  a  view  of  finding  out  exactly  how 


hack  to  the  advertising  agency  for  rev- 


things  are  going  in  the  world  of  buy 
ing  and  selling.  At  present,  we  should 


The  Wisconsin  Machinery  &  Manufac-  think  that  many  firms  which  can  handle 
turing  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  is  trying  ®r  produce  goods  at  a_  profit  are  h_am- 
to  graft  some  stories  about  the  buy-a-  PC^ed  m  their  advertising  operations 

bale-of-cotton  situation.  It  is  a  graft  - 

advertising  scheme ;  all  right  if  paid  for, 
but  not  free  stuff. 

James  T.  Wetherald  Adv.  Agency, 

Bo.ston,  is  tryine  to  graft  some  free 

advertising  for  “Vinol,”  a  patent  med-  U  A  w 

icine.  They  are  perpetrating  a  “Vinol  tx  /\  I  .. 

Week”  and  want  to  get  theirs  for  noth¬ 
ing.  Let  them  pay  for  it.  .  D  pP  PD  P  1 

W.  G.  Sherer,  of  the  Sherer-Gillette  IX 11^  1  IVIl/Oll/ J 

Company.  Clark  and  17th  streets,  Chi-  * 

cago,  is  boosting  a  “bat  the  rat”  week.  A  mat!  who  Served  fo 

grafting  free  space  for  the  occasion  •  a  a  i 

and  at  the  same  time  is  selling  a  rat-  Manager  and  mo 

proof  counter  for  grocers.  Let’s  have  of  a  Metropolitan  dail 

h™  buy  some  space  and  tel!  his  sto;7  ^  ■  ,, 

The  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee.  -  -  T  . 

Coliseum  Ruildinj?,  Dcs  Moines,  will  SUCCeSSIUl  advertising  f 

furni^  all  kinds  of  reading  boosting  ^nd  is  well  known  tO  a 

Des  Moines,  but  they  will  not  pay  for  -  .  .  - 

it.  of  course.  They  also  furnish  articles  desireS  tO  aCt  aS  Special 

about  the  agricultural  wealth  of  Des  number  of  efficient 

Moines,  but  no  advertising  orders.  And 
why  should  they,  if  newspapers  print  papers, 

this  stuff  free? 

George  R.  Meeker,  Times  Building.  To  the  publisher  whc 

New  York  City,  will  furnish  good  na-  to  make  a  change,  this 

tured  publishers  with  free  advertisinc;  .  ^  i 

notices  about  Raymond  L.  Witmar’s  tunitv  tO  SeCUre  real  I 

Rook  of  Nature,  illustrated  with  motion  th^t  not  only  produces  il 

pictures.  • 

The  Pathe  fortnightly  Bulletin,  Voi.  does  SO  in  a  nianner  th 

TI.  No.  20,  is  sent  to  newspaper  pub-  The  advertiser’s 'experie 

lishers  without  cost,  and  then  it  may  4.^ 

be  used  as  free  advertising.  hilTl  tO  know  the  kind 

Alco  Film  Corporation,  218  West  42d  desires  and  is  entitled  t 

street.  New  York  City,  is  sending  out 

full-page  notices  about  films  which  thev  The  best  of  referenct 

are  releasing.  They  will  also  furnish  rVnraptpr  fimnrini  utn 

mats  and  cuts.  This  is  good  advertising,  CnaraCier,  iinanciai  Sia 

and  they  would  be  foolish  to  pav  for  experience.  Present  b 

il  »  they  CM  Bet  it  veiits  personal  signatut 

nue.  New  York  City,  is  going  strong.  For  further  intormatiol 

She  has  some  press  stuff  about  motion  Editor  and  Publisher, 

picture  actresses  who  are  now  instruct¬ 
ing  American  women  how  to  dress,  and 
incidentally  get  their  pictures  into  the 
press,  but  she  wants  not  only  the  space 
but  pay  for  the  stuff.  Oil  Oi!  such  a 
business !  ■'  -  -  '  ■ 


Every  Saturday  The  Ifew  York  Evening 
Post  issues  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
paper  for  that  day  a  special  Magazine 
sections,  printed  in  colors,  on  high  grade 
paper. 

This  section  contains  almost  100  line 
half-tone  Illustrations  and  other  engrav¬ 
ings,-  covering  the  current  events  of 
American  public  life,  society,  sports, 
the  theatres,  fashions,  and  many  other 
Helds. 

Other  features  In  the  Saturday  Issue  in¬ 
clude  an  entire  supplement  devoted  to 
finance. 

The  price  of  The  Evening  Post  on  Satur¬ 
days  is  S  cents  per  copy. 

Subscription  price  by  mall,  postpaid  to 
foreign  countries,  dally  tl8  yearly; 
Saturday,  $5.50  yearly;  semi-weekly,  |4 
yearly. _ _ 


REAL  NEWSPAPER 
REPRESENTATION 

t 

A  man  who  served  for  many  years  as  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  and  more  recently  as  publisher 
of  a  Metropolitan  daily  newspaper,  who  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  directing  the  work  of 
successful  advertising  promotion  organizations, 
and  is  well  known  to  advertisers  and  agencies, 
desires  to  act  as  special  representative  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  efficiently  managed  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

To  the  publisher  who  for  any  reason  desires 
to  make  a  change,  this  is  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  real  representation — the  kind 
that  not  only  produces  increased  advertising,  but 
does  so  in  a  manner  that  builds  for  the  future. 
The  advertiser’s  experience  and  training  qualify 
him  to  know  the  kind  of  service  the  publisher 
desires  and  is  entitled  to  receive. 

The  best  of  references  will  be  supplied  as  to 
character,  financial  standing,  ability  and  past 
experience.  Present  business  connection  pre¬ 
vents  personal  signature  to  this  advertisement. 
For  further  information  address  Box  1336,  The 
Editor  and  Publisher. 
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SOME  CHEERING  FIGURES. 

.According  to  an  estimate  made  by  one  of  New 
York’s  bankers  who  is  in  touch  with  commercial 
affairs  new  export  business  amounting  to  $200,000,- 
000  has  been  done  by  this  country  during  the  past 
three  weeks  as  a  direct  result  of  the  war.  This 
estimate  includes  purchases  and  orders  partly  for 
future  shipment. 

The  Commerce  Department  officials  at  Washington 
on  Wednesday  estimated  October’s  export  balance 
in  f^vor  of  American  trade  would  amount  to  $60,- 
000,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $44,000,000  over  Sep¬ 
tember’s  balance.  The  imports  for  the  month 
amounted  to  $140,000,000. 

These  figures  show  that  our  export  trade  is  fast 
establishing  new  high-water  records.  They  should 
bring  cheer  to  the  downhearted  and  hope  to  those 
who  have  been  blind  to  the  wonderful  recuperative 
power  of  our  country.  With  exports  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  in  volume  and  our  domestic  trade  going 
ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  volume  of  advertising  will  become  better 
each  month  as  the  days  go  by. 


ENFORCE  THE  PUBLICITY  LAW. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  American  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  that  so  few  of  them  have  failed  to  comply  with 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  publicity  law  requiring 
them  to  file  statements  of  ownership  and  circulation 
on  April  1  and  October  1.  From  an  investigation 
made  by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  it  is  apparent 
that  more  publishers  complied  with  the  law  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1  than  at  any  other  time  since  the  law  went  into 
effect.  The  probable  reason  for  this  is  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  act  is  better  understood  than  formerly 
and  that  its  tendency  has  been  to  strengthen  the 
confidence  of  advertisers  in  the  newspapers  them¬ 
selves. 

Publishers  who  at  first  considered  the  law  as  un¬ 
just  and  as  class  legislation  of  an  objectionable  char¬ 
acter  now  admit  that  its  effect  has  been  beneficial 
instead  of  harmful. 

So  far  as  we  know  there  is  but  one  fly  in  the  oint¬ 
ment,  and  that  is  the  failure  of  the  government  to 
t^ke  action  against  those  who  have  failed  to  comply 
with  its  provisions  or  those  who  have  filed  what  are 
believed  to  be  false  circulation  statements.  Pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  made  honest  reports  declare  that 
it  is  unjust  to  allow  false  statements  to  stand  un¬ 
challenged  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  prosecute  the 
offenders.  At  present  the  publisher  who  swears  to 


a  lie  stands  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  one 
who  tells  the  truth. 

The  indifference  of  the  legal  department  of  the 
government  to  act  upon  a  number  of  cases  that  have 
been  called  to  its  attention  is  a  great  disappointment 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  newspapers.  There  can  be 
no  valid  excuse  for  this  indifference.  The  law  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  disobey  it. 
Will  some  one  tell  us  why  the  law  is  not  enforced? 


THE  MYSTERY  IN  ADVERTISING  COPY. 

The  address  delivered  at  the  Affiliation  meeting 
m  Detroit,  on  “The  Mystery  in  Advertising  Copy,” 
by  Charles  W.  Mears,  and  printed  elsewhere,  con¬ 
tains  an  amazing  amount  of  good  logic — much  of  it 
expended  in  proving  the  utter  worthlessness  of  logic 
when  applied  to  the  preparation  of  advertising  copy. 

Mr.  Mears  contends  that  we  do  not  buy  things 
because  our  need  of  them  is  set  forth  with  con¬ 
vincing  logic,  but  that  the  “spring  of  action”  which 
impels  us  to  buy  this  automobile  or  that  soap  is 
something  wholly  apart  from  our  intellectual  equip¬ 
ment  ;  that  it  is  the  inlxirn  impulse  which  we  share 
with  a'J  the  sons  of  Adam,  and  existed  in  Adam 
quite  as  strongly,  perhaps,  as  in  any  of  us. 

This  very  successful  creator  of  sales  copy  has  not, 
according  to  his  expres.sed  views,  quite  solved  the 
“mystery  in  advertising  copy,”  but  he  believes  that 
the  solution  lies  in  the  direction  of  an  appeal  to 
very  primal  instincts — self-interest ;  the  lure  of  some¬ 
thing  which  will  contribute  to  ease,  to  enjoyment,  to 
profit,  or  even  to  vanity. 

Mr.  Mears  urges  us  to  discover  the  “key  to  the 
mystery.”  It  is  a  voyage  of  discovery  alluring  and 
tantalizing,  and  has  been  attempted  by  about  every 
man  who  has  tried  to  put  selling-force  into  adver¬ 
tising.  If,  however,  the  “mystery”  should  ever  be 
really  solved,  and  advertising  should  approximate 
to  an  exact  science;  if  certain  results  from  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  could  be  predicated  with  almost 
mathematical  exactness,  then  business  success  would 
be  too  simple  a  matter  to  attract  the  best  wits  of 
men. 

The  “mystery”  will  stand,  we  predict,  unrevealed, 
except  thrdugh  the  small  glimpses  which  chance  and 
circumstance  give  us,  for,  until  human  nature  is 
understood  and  mapped  and  charted,  the  secret  of 
advertising  copy  which  accomplishes  all  that  is 
expected  or  hoped  of  it  will  remain  immune  to 
cold  analysis. 

The  writer  of  advertising  copy  who  makes  his 
appeal,  however,  direct  to  “human  nature,”  as  Mr. 
-Mears  suggests,  will  always  be  on  the  right  track, 
and  he  will  always  “get  somewhere.” 


William  Allen  W’hite,  editor  of  the  Emporia 
( Kan.)  Gazette,  contributed  to  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  of  Philadelphia,  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  article 
which  showed  conclusively  that  prohibition  had  con¬ 
verted  Kansas  into  a  veritable  Utopia.  While  some 
of  us  smiled  at  his  somewhat  extravagant  statements 
we  were  not  inclined  to  take  issue  with  him  because 
we  know  William.  When  a  man  has  a  chance  to 
say  good  things  about  his  State  he  ought  to  make 
a  good  job  of  it.  It  is  not  a  time  to  be  modest  and 
retiring  but  rather  an  opportunity  to  blow  for  all 
one  is  worth.  Mr.  White  went  the  limit.  If  there 
is  anything  that  could  be  said  in  favor  of  Kansas 
that  he  did  not  say  and  did  not  attribute  to  the  pro¬ 
hibition  law,  we  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Therefore 
we  were  considerably  shocked  last  week  to  find  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  a  reply  by  Hugh  F.  Fox. 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Brewers’  Association, 
in  which  Mr.  White’s  most  telling  statements  were 
shamefully  attacked  and  disproved.  And  the  par¬ 
ticularly  exasperating  thing  about  it  is  that  Mr.  Fox 
did  not  content  himself  with  general  denials  of  these 
statements  but  actually  produced  proof  from  various 
government  and  State  reports,  in  each  instance  quot¬ 
ing  the  page  and  paragraph  where  the  data  would  be 
found,  and  from  the  columns  of  Mr.  White’s  own 
newspaper!  After  reading  Mr.  Fox’s  article  we 
feel  sorry  for  Mr.  White,  because  he  has  evidently 
forgotten  since  he  became  one  of  the  high  brows 
of  American  literature  that  accuracy  is  one  of  the 
foundation  principles  of  successful  journalism. 


DIVERS  DASHES. 

Ihere  never  was  a  time  when  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States  have  done  greater  public  service 
than  at  present  or  in  a  more  unsellish  way.  Despite 
the  business  depression  due  to  various  causes,  the 
press  of  the  country,  irrespective  ot  political  affilia¬ 
tions,  has  united  in  sounding  notes  of  cheer  and 
in  pointing  to  the  rainbows  of  promise  whicli  span 
the  commercial  skies.  Editorial  utterances  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico 
have  been  optimistic,  and  the  news  desks  have  wel¬ 
comed  and  given  prominent  place  to  reports  and 
interviews  tending  to  show  tiiat  business  big  and 
little  will  speedily  boom  if  everyone  will  help.  Earn¬ 
est  pleas  have  been  made  for  a  speedy  trial  of  the 
iiicnts  of  new  national  legislation  the  grasping  of 
splendid  opportunities  has  been  urged,  selt-contidence 
and  confidence  in  fellow  men  has  been  preached 
and  the  voice  of  pessimism  has  been  rebuked.  It  is 
true  that  newspapers  share  in  a  country’s  prosperity 
hut  not  to  the  extent  to  which  other  lines  ot  busi¬ 
ness  are  benefited.  The  best  newspapers  seek  the 
profits  that  come  incidentally  through  real  public 
service,  and  that  service  is  continued  just  as  earnest¬ 
ly  even  when  such  newspapers  are  not  making 
money,  which  is  the  case  with  most  of  them  today. 


The  application  of  the  doctrine  preached  by  The 
Editor  and  Fublisher  that  liberal  advertising  is  a 
cure  for  hard  times  was  very  successfully  made  by 
W.  G.  Tucker,  Jr.,  in  the  interests  of  the  Electrical 
Exposition,  recently  held  in  New  York.  Mr.  Tuck¬ 
er’s  testimony  as  to  the  efficacy  of  such  a  method  is 
this:  "Instead  of  omitting  the  Electrical  Show  or 
cancelling  the  advertising,  the  exposition  was  held 
just  as  usual  and  we  were  authorized  to  conduct  a 
large  advertising  campaign  in  the  daily  papers.  The 
result  was  that  the  sales  at  the  exposition  were  the 
largest  in  its  eight  years’  history;  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  orders  will  he  placed  following 
the  show,  and  the  attendance  was  approximately 
200,000.  It  seems  to  me  that  two  deductions  may 
fairly  be  drawn  from  these  facts:  First,  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  good  times,  and,  second,  that  adver¬ 
tising  hastens  their  coming.”  Mr.  Tucker’s  conclu¬ 
sions  are  as  sound  as  a  five-dollar  gold  piece. 
.Advertising  creates  business,  and  plenty  of  business 
means  widespread  prosperity. 


“Yes,”  said  the  man  in  the  subway  train  to  his 
friend,  "it’s  a  good  scheme  possibly  to  do  your 
Christmas  shopping  early — provided  you  get  a  square 
deal.  Last  year  1  read  articles  in  all  the  papers 
calling  on  all  good  citizens  to  do  the  early  shopping 
stunt — and  I  read  the  ads  of  the  stores  asking  me 
to  do  the  same  thing — to  ’buy  early’  and  'avoid 
the  rush,’  and  to  ‘shop  in  comfort,’  and  ‘help  the 
employes.’  So  1  did.  I  was  an  early  bird,  and  felt 
proud  of  myself  for  having  consideration  for  the 
store  help.  Then,  the  day  before  Christmas,  1 
picked  up  the  papers  and  found  that  the  stores 
where  I  had  made  my  purchases  were  advertising 
cuts  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  on  the  same  line  of 
goods  that  1  had  purchased.  I  helped  the  stores 
out,  and  they  soaked  me  in  the  neck.  This  year 
my  heart  bleeds  for  the  overworked  help  as  usual, 
hut  1  shall  do  my  Christmas  shopping  late — about 
10  o’clock  Christmas  Eve — and  you  can’t  blame  me 
can  you?  Twenty-five  and  50  per  cent,  is  something 
lO  save — ain’t  it?” 


The  Maine  Public  Utilities  Law  which  went  into 
effect  October  30  prohibits  transportation  companies 
from  carrying  newspapers  without  charge.  Here¬ 
tofore  the  railroads  running  out  of  Portland,  and 
most  of  the  trolley  lines  have  carried  bundles  of 
papers  free.  Now  they  are  required  to  make  a 
charge,  and  some  rates  have  been  named  varying 
from  three-eighths  cent  to  five-eighths  cent  a  pound, 
and  will  undoubtedly  prove  burdensome  to  the  pa¬ 
pers.  We  understand  that  these  rates  cannot  be 
changed,  except  by  consent  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  .\dded  to  this  will  he  the  tax  on 
bundles  under  the  United  States  War  Revenue 
Tax  Bill,  which  is  effective  December  1,  and  which 
affects  the  whole  country.  The  path  of  the  Maine 
newspaper  puhli.sher  is  not  as  smooth  as  it  is  in 
many  other  states. 


ALONG  THE  ROW. 

political  note. 

John  Rf-1iinson  went  on  the  stump. 

Thought  it  the  proper  caper. 

Rut  Brown,  the  rival  candidate, 
Talked  to  folks  in  the  paper. 

He  bought  a  lot  of  space  did  Brown 
His  matter  was  selected. 

John  Robinson  got  a  sore  throat 
And  Brown — ^he  got  elected. 
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’*'0  RAISE  PRICE  OR  NOT 

That  i*  the  Que»tion  That  Is  Com¬ 
manding  Particular  Attention  of 
Many  Publishers  Who  Are  Looking 
for  a  Way  to  Meet  Cruel  and  Un- 
•  usual  War  Expenses. 

Publishers  of  one-cent  newspapers  all 
over  the  country  are  seriously  consider- 
uig  the  advisability  of  a  "war  measure" 
in  behalf  of  their  own  business  interests. 

It  is  doming  more  and  more  apar- 
ent  as  the  war  in  Europe  drags  along 
ill  an  indecisive  fashion,  that  readers 
of  one-cent  newspapers  must  be  asked 
to  bear  a  part  of  the  extraordinary  ex¬ 
pense  of  securing  war  news.  A  “war 
tax”  of  one  cent  a  copy  seems  to  be  the 
only  sensible  solution  which  oilers;  and 
many  publishers  of  newspapers  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  raise  the  price  of  penny  papers 
to  two  cents. 

A  recent  compilation  shows  that  of  the 
daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
having  considerable  street  sales  there 
are  243  selling  for  one  cent  a  copy,  341 
selling  for  two  cents,  70  selling  for  three 
cents,  and  206  selling  for  live  cents. 

The  readers  of  these  one-cent  papers, 
if  frankly  told  that  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  delivering  a  penny  paper  is 
more  than  they  are  paying  for  it,  will 
cheerfully  pay  two  cents — at  least  they 
will  pay  it  more  cheerfully  than  they 
will  pay  the  newly-imposed  federal  war 
taxes. 

The  only  obstacle  at  present  seems  to 
be  the  reluctance  of  the  publishers  to 
“get  together”  on  the  proposition.  In 
New  York,  for  example,  it  is  reliably 
reported  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
but  two  of  the  publishers  of  penny 
papers  refuse  to  take  the  step,  and  thus 
the  majority  of  publishers  of  such  papers 
are  held  back.  In  other  fields  it  is  .said 
that  the  fear  is  held  that  if  the  papers 
increase  their  price  to  two  cents  an  open¬ 
ing  would  be  made  for  new  competition 
at  the  one-cent  price.  But  as  such  com- 
I’Ctition  would  involve  large  financial 
losses  to  those  undertaking  it,  it  is 
doubtful  as  to  whether  any  such  thing 
would  materialize. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  there  are  prac 
tically  no  penny  papers.  The  people  out 
there  realize  that  the  cost  of  telegraphic 
news,  and  the  additional  transportation 
costs  of  materials  entering  into  the 
making  of  newspapers  render  the  penny 
paper  a  commercial  impossibility.  Vet, 
here  in  the  eastern  and  middle  states, 
the  additional  cost  of  war  news  presents 
a  still  more  serious  financial  burden  and 
fully  justifies  the  publishers  of  penny 
papers  m  making  the  proposed  increase 
m  price. 

In  all  other  lines  of  business  practical 
men  "get  together"  on  these  matters, 
if  the  conditions  call  for  it,  prices  are 
raised.  Meat  prices  are  frequently  ad¬ 
vanced,  often  on  small  provocation.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  the  production  and 
sale  of  all  commodities.  Good  business 
men  do  not  adhere  to  a  policy  which 
spells  certain  and  increasing  loss  day 
by  day.  It  is  not  good  business,  nor 
good  sense. 

Sometimes  a  jury  is  “hung"  through 
the  obstinacy  of  one  juror,  i'his  is  not 
a  time  for  the  one-juror  rule  in  the 
business  of  newspaper-making. 

Newspaper  publishers,  like  all  other 
business  men,  must  face  different  busi¬ 
ness  situations  as  they  arise,  and  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  render  a  service  at 
a  loss  which,  if  continued  for  a  long 
period,  will  drive  them  to  bankruptcy. 

The  publication  of  news,  and  especial¬ 
ly  big  news,  of  the  greatest  war  the 
world  has  ever  seen  constitutes  a  public 
service  of  the  utmost  importance.  Near¬ 
ly  every  newspaper  reader  would  gladly 
pay  a  nickel  a  day  for  a  telephone  call 
to  ascertain  the  latest  developments  of 
the  war,  and  much  more  so  one  cent 
more  a  day  for  his  newspaper. 

Competition  alone  accounts  for  much 
of  the  foolishness  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  If  all  newspapers  in  any  field  will 
simultaneously  go  to  two  cents,  they 
must  all  profit  by  the  result. 

The  difference  between  selling  papers 
at  .SO  or  60  cents  a  hundred  and  selling 
them  at  $1.15  or  $1.25  is  going  to  mean 
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the  difference  between  survival  or  bank¬ 
ruptcy  to  a  number  ot  dailies  in  the 
smaller  cities  which  have  been  and  now- 
are  merely  holding  on  by  tlieir  eyelids, 
as  it  were. 

Any  temporary  loss  in  circulation  will 
be  ot  intlmg  importance  compared  witli 
a  surplus  in  tne  bank  it  this  liuroptan 
war  IS  to  continue  tor  two  >ears  or 
more,  as  it  now  looks  probable.  In 
case  any  new  aspirant  for  lame  lliieatens 
to  break  loose  m  any  community  witn  a 
one-ceiu  paper  it  would  be  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  blanxet  his  ambitions  m  tweiity- 
lour  hours. 

A  New  York  publisher,  in  speaking 
on  this  subject,  said; 

Drawing  on  past  experience,  as  soon 
as  the  war  was  declared  1  commenced 
to  sound  out  some  of  the  New  York 
newspapers  as  to  how  they  felt  aboui. 
going  to  two  cents.  After  considerable 
(iisciission  1  induced  all  but  two  of  tlie 
evening  newspapers  to  think  favorably 
of  the  move  provided  all  could  be 
brought  into  line. 

1  think  things  are  going  to  improve 
very  rapidly ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  are 
willing  to  profit  by  past  experience  and 
ensure  ourselves  against  any  possible 
change  in  conditions  during  the  con 
tinuance  of  the  war. 

If  the  public  were  frankly  told  that 
ill  paying  two  cents  for  a  newspaper 
they  would  only  be  paying  for  the  wiiite 
paper  represented  in  tiieir  copy  and  the 
cost  of  delivery  to  them,  winch  is  an 
absolute  fact  in  most  cases,  there  would 
be  little  protest. 

The  whole  theory  of  the  modern  one- 
cent  newspaper  is  that  a  large  quantity 
of  advertising  must  of  necessity  make 
it  a  possibility.  When  the  quantity  of 
advertising  shrinks,  as  it  has  in  the 
case  of  many  one-cent  papers  around 
the  country,  they  must  get  increased 
support  from  their  readers,  which  they 
will  easily  get  provided  they  are  real 
newspapers,  in  order  to  live  and  serve 
their  communities. 

In  times  such  as  the  present,  when  a 
number  of  our  small  city  papers  are 
finding  it  impossible  to  get  sufficient  ad¬ 
vertising  at  present  rates  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  any  talk  of  meeting  the  situ¬ 
ation  or  increasing  rates  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  is  obviously  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

No  newspaper  man  wants  to  increase 
the  price  of  his  newspaper  from  one  to 
two  cents.  He  does  not  want  to  undo 
the  work  of  years  in  building  up.  We 
are  now  living  at  one  of  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  times  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  as  a  war  measure  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  grasp  the  life  belt  if 
in  the  shoes  of  many  publishers  about 
the  country. 

VISITORS  TO  NEW  YORK. 

F.  Sanford,  president  and  owner  of 
the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  and 
Tribune. 

F.  W  .  R.  Hinman,  publisher  of  the 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union,  presi¬ 
dent  S.  W.  P.  A. 

K.  S.  Grabel,  president  of  the  World 
Color  Printing  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Colonel  Henry  Watterson,  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Chance  for  Special  Writer*. 

The  W  orld  Outlook,  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  soon  to  be  is.sued  at  L50  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City,  desires  articles  on 
the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  religious  life  of  North 
Africa,  and  later  on  other  countries. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A<tverti$ement»  under  thte  oUuetfleation  ten 

cent*  per  line,  each  ineertton.  Count 

eeven  words  to  the  Hne. 

DAILY  NEWS  REPORTS. 

Special  and  Chicago  new*.  YARD’S  NEWS 
BUREAU,  167  W,  Waahington  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

PACIFIC  COAST 

NEWS  CORRESPONDENT 
For 

Eastern  Trade  Journals 
CLARENCE  P.  KANE 

268  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


PUBUSHER’S  NOTICE. 

Subscription :  Two  Dollars  a  year  In  the 
United  States  and  Colonial  Possessions,  $2.00 
a  year  in  Canada  and  $3.00  foreign.  Pay¬ 
able  yearly  in  advance. 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  publication  should 
be  mailed  to  the  home  address  to  insure 
prompt  delivery. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  tour. 

The  columns  are  18  picas. 

Advertising  will  not  be  accepted  for  the 
first  three  pages  of  the  paper. 

Advertising  Rates :  Transient  Display  25c. 
an  agate  line. 

Liberal  discounts  are  allowed  on  either 
time  or  apace  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  under  proper  classl- 
Ocatlon  will  be  charged  as  follows :  For  Sale 
and  Help  Wanted  tllteen  cents  a  line ;  Busi¬ 
ness  Opportunity  and  Miscellaneous  ten 
cents  a  line,  and  Situations  one  cent  a  word ; 
see  classitled  pages. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  can  be  found  on 
sale  each  week  at  the  following  newsstands : 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Build¬ 
ing,  Park  Row  Building,  140  Nassau  street, 
.Manning's  (opposite  the  World  Building),  88 
Park  Row  :  The  Woolworth  Building,  Times 
Building,  Forty-second  street  and  Broadway, 
at  basement  entrance  to  Subway  ;  Brentano’s 
Book  Store,  Twenty-sixth  street  and  Fifth 
avenue,  and  Mack’s,  opposite  Macy’s  on 
Thirty-fourth  street. 

Philadelphia — L.  Q.  Rau,  7th  and  Chest¬ 
nut  streets. 

Pittsburgh — Davis  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
street. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Bert  E.  Trenls,  611 
Fourteenth  street,  N.  W. 

Chicago— Morris  Book  Shop,  71  Bast  Adams 
street ;  Post  Office  News  Co.,  Monroe  street. 

Cleveland — Schroeder’s  News  Store,  Su¬ 
perior  street,  opposite  Post  Office. 

Detroit — Solomon  News  Co.,  69  Lamed 
street,  W. 

San  Francisco — R.  J.  Bldwell  Co.,  742 
Market  street. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classification  fif¬ 
teen  cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count 
seven  words  to  the  line. 

Wanted— Live  wire  ailvcrtisiiiK  man  in 
every  city  over  11K),0(K)  in  the  I  nited  States. 
Big  chance.  .Author’s  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Trihune 
Building,  New  York. 

Help  Wanted— Traveling  representative, 
forceful  man  of  good  character  to  sell  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  live  trade  paper.  Splendid  side 
line,  liberal  commission.  .Address  ’Tiaile 
Paper,  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertisements  under  this  classification  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count 
seven  words  to  the  line. 

W’AR  REVERSES  the  trend  of  prices  of 
Publishing  Businesses.  Let  st.arted  now  and 
enjoy  opportunity  when  peace  is  established. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE  CO.,  71  West  23rd  Street. 

.\<hlitif»nal  capital  retjuired  for  Philadelphia 
Sunday  Evening  Journal,  first  issue  .33,OIK) 
sold.  Investigation  invited.  Wire  or  write 
immediately.  Sunday  Evening  Journal,  2« 
South  .Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


mum 


paper  of  rapidly  growing  southern 
city  can  be  bought  for  $27,000.  Will 
return  owner  10%  on  investment  anil 
a  fair  salary.  Control  can  he  securetl 
for  $7,500  cash,  balance  deferred.  Prop¬ 
osition  K.  V. 


MEIBE  the 


Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


one-half  in  cash,  balance  easy  pay¬ 
ments,  will  buy  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
stock  of  an  evening  daily  in  rapidly 
growing  manufacturing  city  of  over 
sixty  thousand  population  in  Middle 
Atlantic  State,  earning  net  about 
$10,000  per  annum.  Modern  equip¬ 
ment. 

HARWELL,  CANNON  &  McCARTHY 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Propcrtica 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Advertisements  under  this  classifioeMon,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Oousst 
seven  words  to  the  Hn«. 

Chicago  —  New  York  —  Phila- 
THE  BLACK  delphta.  for  20  year*  the  coal 
DIAMOND  ••  trader’  leadmg  journal.  Wnte 
for  rates. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  olaseifioation  one 

cent  per  word  each  insertion. 

Somewhere  there  is  a  good  Newspaper, 
Trade  Journal  or  Magazine  in  a  good  town 
that  wants  me.  I’ve  been  a  newspaper  man 
for  years;  Sunday  Editor,  City  Editor,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Special  Writer  on  metropolitan 
papers.  Also  Editor  and  owner  of  small 
town  papers  and  Editor  of  Trade  Journal. 
Am  familiar  with  all  branches  ot  editorial 
work,  including  make-up.  I  am  not  looking 
for  Just  a  "Job,”  never  had  to.  I  want  to 
And  some  good  paper  or  magazine  where  I 
can  have  a  good  field  for  my  ability  as  edi¬ 
torial  executive.  Am  virile,  energetic.  Thirty- 
eight  years  old.  A  good,  clean  reebrd.  I 
am  not  a  ‘‘cheap’’  man,  but  would  not  be 
unreasonable  in  my  demands.  Am  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Chicago,  but  have  no  objec¬ 
tions  to  going  elsewhere  to  make  a  home 
and  get  an  Interest  eventually.  If  possible 
Address  C.  L.  H.,  601  Hartford  Building 
Chicago. 

Prtssman-.Stereotyper.  wants  to  make  a 
ihange,  best  of  references;  can  make  gooil 
on  any  web  press.  Unarantee  results.  Ad- 
dress  Practical,  D  1332,  Care  The  Editor  and 
i  iihlisher. 

Foreman- Pressman,  now  making  good, 
position,  20  years’  experience  on 
Hoe,  (joe,  Scott  and  Duplex  presses  Can 
refer  to  present  and  past  employers.  Ad- 
dres.s  Permanent,  U  1.133,  Care  The  Editor 
and  I’uhlisher. 

l.omlon  iJramatic  Critic  (Ladyj,  with  wide 
experience  of  the  English,  American  and 
foreign  stage,  is  open  to  accept  an  engage- 
iiieiit  on  a  New  York  paper.  Address  B.. 
Room  1022,  Hotel  Knickerbocker,  New  York. 

I»ndon  Dramatist  would  Anglicize  Ameri¬ 
can  Plays  for  English  Market,  or  would 
^ad,  criticize  and  give  advice  on  plays  for 
.Vow  York  stage.  Pfaywriting  taught,  proper 
technique,  simple  method.  Apply  for  terms 
B,,  Room  1022,  H.-itel  Knickerbocker; 

Experienced  in  the  resultful  efficient  man¬ 
agement  of  large  news  departments;  skilled 
in  dressing  a  paper  modernly;  thoroughly 
practical  in  devefoping  features;  hard  and 
conscientious  worker,  energetic  and  resource- 
lul;  above-the-average  ability,  coupled  with 
twelve  years  metropolitan  and  country  ex¬ 
perience— strictly  high-class  young  man. 
wants  position  as  managing  or  city  editor 
Address  EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE.  Care  The 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

Wanted  portion  as  cartoonist  or  in  art 
department’  Can  work  in  any  medium  or  on 
^alk  plates.  Address  “Cartoonist,"  201  West 
20th  Street,  Erie,  Pa. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  (ALASKA)  DAILY 
NEWS-MINER,  the  oldest  paper  in  Intenor 
Alaska,  where  the  gold  comes  from,  reaches 
the  highest-paid  class  of  workers  in  the 
world.  There  are  only  16,000  people  in  the 
News-Miner’s  district,  but  they  produce  and 
spend  from  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  *  yean.  The 
smallest  piece  of  money  there  ts  25c.  piece— 
which  is  the  price  of  a  newspaper,  cigar  or 
drink.  One  million  was  sent  out  of  Fairbanks 
in  one  year  to  mail-order  house*.  The  aver¬ 
age  per  inhabitant  annually  i*  $135  freight 
paid.  Everything  is  dear  except  advertising 
—advertising  agents  take  notice — and  the 
people  buy  whatever  they  want  when  they 
want  it. 


FOR  SALE 


Advertisements  under  this  classification  fif¬ 
teen  cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count 
seven  tcords  to  the  line. 


FOR  SALE-  Thompson  Type_  Casting  Ma¬ 
chine,  used  less  than  six  months.  Replaced 
a  large  daily  display  type  plant  at  an  average 
cost  of  less  than  10c.  a  pound.  Owner  has 
retired,  and  now,  contrary  to  expectations, 
has  no  prospective  use  for  machine.  Same  as 
new  and  can  be  had  at  a  bargain.  Address 
D  1335,  Care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 
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GETTING  OUT  THE  SUNDAY  EDITION. 

Some  Practical  Hints  by  an  Experienced  Journalist — Have  at 
Hesu't  One  Big^  Thing  for  Ela^  Issue — How  to  Give  a 
Distinctive  Character  to  the  Paper. 

By  Lynn  S.  Metcau,  readers.  Segregation  or  dividing  up 

Of  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa-  sections  is  not  good  l^cause  the  serious 
tion  and  Formerly  Sunday  Editor  of  molded  reader  who  looks  only  at  the 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  '  fenous  stuff  believes  he  is  getting  too 

.  little  for  his  money.  This  applies  to  the 

Except  in  a  few  specific  cases,  in  the  other  element  as  well.  As  long  as  there 
large  cities,  Sunday  circulation  getting  ^^e  people  of  low  intellect  buying  the 
is  a  haphazard  process  at  its  best.  1  here  Sunday  paper,  pictures  are  necessary  to 
is  either  absolutely  no  corporation  be-  convey  ideas  and  the  more  pictures  the 
tween  the  man  directing  the  editorial  better.  By  giving  the  paper  a  different 
end  of  the  Sunday  edition  and  the  cir-  dress  each  week  though  printing  matter 
culation  department,  or,  the  circulation  ju  line  with  the  direct  piolicy,  the  inter¬ 
manager  is  not  permitted  to  have  any-  gsj  of  the  average  reader  is  held, 
thing  to  say  about  the  general  policy  of  Color  is  useless  if  not  intelligently 
the  matter  printed.  1  he  Sunday  editor  j^ken  advantage  of  and  valuable  if  prop- 
too  often  prints  features  merely  liecause  ^rly  used.  To  merely  show  photo  frames 
they  appeal  to  his  own  tastes,  seldom  or  decorations  in  color  is  a  waste.  The 
taking  into  consideration  who  is  reading  niission  of  color  is  to  accentuate  the 
his  paper  and  the  effect  it  will  have  upon  point  illustrated — to  make  it  stand  out 
the  reader.  In  many  cases  syndicate  — a  contrast.  Two  colors,  ordinarily, 
stuff  is  chucked  into  a  limited  space,  hit  beat  three  or  four.  Line  cuts  run  in 


or  miss,  just  because  it  may  have  b,een 
a  success  in  New  York. 

There  is  a  close  relationship,  and 
should  be,  between  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  and  the  Sunday  directors  of 
the  most  successful  newspapers  in  New 
York  and  Chicago.  This  is  crystallized 
by  weekly  or  daily  conferences,  giving 
the  circulation  department  beforehand 
knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  printed  and 
how,  and  giving  the  circulation  manager 
an  opportunity  to  make  suggestions, 
based  on  his  intimate  knowledge  of  who 
is  reading  h's  paper.  It  is  unwise  to 
print  a  single  feature  without  a  reason 
better  than  the  mere  individual  taste  of 
the  Sunday  head.  He  should  map  out 
his  readers,  according  to  their  financial 
conditions,  probable  education  and  so¬ 
cial  habits.  W'hile  this  cannot  be  done 
in  New  York,  where  conditions  are  too 
shifty,  smaller  cities  can  easily  tell  where 
their  Sunday  editions  are  being  read. 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  BIG  LEADER. 

Every  edition  of  a  Sunday  newspaper 
should  have  one  big  thing  to  shout  about, 
and  upon  this  feature  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  should  use  all  of  his  ingenuity — not 
only  in  creating  it — but  in  letting  the 
public  know  about  it.  Every  Sunday 
newspaper,  practically  speaking,  carries 
the  same  news  or  nearly  the  same  news, 
cable,  society,  drama,  local,  etc.,  which 
is  the  best  reason  in  the  world  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  stir  with  one  thing.  In  other 
words,  if  a  Sunday  director  hasn’t  some¬ 
thing  worth  advertising  or  shouting 
about  or  good  enough  to  interest  the 
circulation  manager,  he  has  fallen  down 
that  week. 

It  is  possible,  as  demonstrated  by  two 
of  the  biggest  Sunday  papers  in  the 
world,  that  a  policy  which  will  cater  to 
the  more  intelligent  as  well  as  to  the 
more  sensation  craving  population  can 
be  followed  safely.  In  this  way  a  “cer¬ 
tain  yellow  journalist”  found  his  chief 
and  growing  opposition  by  the  New 
York  Times,  whose  gains  in  the  best 
districts  have  been  a  matter  of  newspa¬ 
per  history  for  two  years  or  more.  In 
order  to  fight  the  Times  this  paper  start¬ 
ed  a  special  feature  section,  carrying 
serious  and  intellectual  artirles  and  in¬ 
terviews  without  cutting  down  the  color 
sheet. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  PICTURES  AND  MATTER. 

It  is  easily  possible  to  so  arrange  and 
dis|)lay  matter  of  both  the  sensational 
and  serious  kind  to  hold  all  classes  of 


color  fulfil  the  mission  exactly.  Half 
tones,  unless  printed  from  electros,  never 
do. 


that  the  woman’s  column  wasn’t  read. 
Women  get  all  they  want  in  the  monthly 
magazines.  But  it  is  a  different  thing 
with  pictures.  Fashion  cuts,  attractively 
displayed — conveying  the  idea  at  a 
glance  and  spread  over  the  pages,  gives 
the  woman  all  she  has  time  for  on  Sun¬ 
day — a  glance. 

Dramatic  news,  is  scarcely  a  heading 
for  any  great  amount  of  suggestion.  It 
is  certain  that  where  the  dramatic  man 
is  capable,  he  should  be  consulted  on 
the  Sunday  summary. 

ART  AND  SOCIETY  NEWS. 

Art,  in  the  smaller  cities,  is  seldom 
worth  considerable  attention  unless  the 
individual  paper  has  found  the  art  deal¬ 
ers  responsive  and  willing  to  advertise 
and  build  up  public  interest. 

Society  news  is  the  biggest  “fake”  in 
a  Sunday  newspaper.  The  foolish  idea 
that  it  is  read  by  the  greatest  number 
who  spend  their  nickel  for  the  paper  is 
silly.  High  society  news  has  its  place 
and  I  think  it  wrong  to  mix  up  the 
“nobody’s”  with  the  “somebody” — at  the 
same  time,  for  circulation  purposes,  the 
telephone  girl’s  name,  printed  once,  is 
worth  many  times  the  debutante’s  name 
printed  fifty  times.  The  debutante  sel- 


A  capable  Sunday  director  has  a  deft-  knows  her  name  was  printed.  She 
nite  plan — a  direct  route  mapped  out  to  ‘certainly  doesn  t  tell  her  friends  but 
his  reader’s  mind.  That’s  why  he  must  ^'’^en  the  cash  girl  gives  a  party  and  it 


bring  together  every  angle  of  his  work 
to  further  the  plan  he  has  designed  to 
follow.  He  has  made  a  study  of  his 
readers,  with  the  circulation  manager — 
he  knows  what  route  is  quickest  to  them, 
weighed  against  local  conditions  and 
the  offerings  of  his  competitors. 

HAS  TWO  MAIN  STAYS. 

Next,  he  must  get  a  couple  of  good 
writers — a  man  and  Woman — and  let 
them  in  on  his  views.  He  must  tell  them 
how  to  write  each  story  to  the  end  that 
it  will  look  and  read  as  he  wants  it  to 
look  and  read  and  as  he  believes  it  will 
please  his  public.  He  will  know  when 
a  certain  story  is  right.  This  gives  the 
paper  “character” — one  man’s  character. 


when  the  cash  girl  gives 
is  mentioned  with  the  names  of  her 
friends — every  friend  and  relation  be¬ 
comes  a  reader.  By  this  is  meant,  close 
attention  and  ample  space  should  be 
given  a  half  dozen  social  events  among 
this  class  of  people  every  issue. 

RUNNING  A  paper  CHEAPLY. 

If  a  Sunday  editor  hasn’t  the  ability 
to  do  the  work  of  two  men  or  even 
three,  he  falls  short.  If  he  isn’t  ingen¬ 
ious  enough  to  “pick  up”  the  cream  of 
what  he  uses,  what  business  has  he  got 
on  the  job. 

A  man  soon  learns  to  piece  a  good 
story  together  with  little  but  a  cobweb 
to  work  on.  The  average  Sunday  ap¬ 
propriation  is  too  big — it  is  better  given 


true,  but  providing  he  has  the  gift  of  to  the  circulation  manager  to  spend  in 


expressing  his  ideas,  he  will  keep  the 
circulation  gains  he  makes  from  week 
to  week.  For  this  reason,  the  space 
writer  must  be  left  out  as  an  expensive 
nuisance.  One  good  man  and  one  good 
woman,  even  of  ordinary  reportoliar  abil¬ 
ity,  properly  gingered  up  by  a  competent 
director,  can  carry  forward  the  general 
scheme  of  the  Sunday  edition  better 
than  an  army  of  space  writers  who  are 
ignorant  of  anything  but  selling  their 
stuff. 

Every  Sunday  paper — with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions — has  followed  the  trend  of 
printing  a  great  mass  of  expensive  half 
tone  and  type  matter,  pertaining  to 
women.  This  is  a  gross  error,  in  the 
writer's  opinion.  A  test  case  among 
twenty-five  women  not  long  ago  showed 


development  of  the  features  offered.  The 
trained  Sunday  man  has  his  eye  on  cir¬ 
culation — results. 


Bucinett  Building  Suggestion*. 

The  Baltimore  News  is  carrying  a 
series  of  strong  business  building  dis¬ 
play  ads  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
classified  advertising.  Current  events 
are  linked  up  with  advertisements  that 
tell  of  the  many  result  producing  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  want  ad  pages.  Arthur 
S.  Turner,  the  classified  manager,  states 
that  these  ads  have  been  read  and  wide¬ 
ly  commented  upon  in  Baltimore. 

_ _ _ _  J 

Tell  your  friends  that  they  need  The 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE. 

Duplex,  Twelve  Page,  Flat 
Bed  Perfecting  Press 

prints  four,  six,  eight,  ten  and 
twelve  pages  from  type ;  speed,  4500 
per  hour;  length  of  page,  ; 
folds  to  half  and  quarter  page 
size.  Press  is  in  good  condition 
and  can  be  shipped  quickly. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


The  Printer  as  a  Manufacturer  Should 
Look  Well  to  Production  Cost 

There  is  no  economy  possible  when  you  compel  your  compositors  to  be  Yankee  Whit- 
tlers,  your  stonemen  experts  in  driving  the  Dutchman  home  and  your  pressmen  Scotland 
Yard  graduates  in  ferreting  out  the  heiroglyphics  sent  in  from  the  composing  room. 

These  men  kick  on  the  lost  time  of  these  make-shift  methods,  and  YOU  pay  the  freight, 
and  will  continue  to  pay  it  until  you  install  a  Miller  Saw-Trimmer  equipment. 

The  Miller  will  standardize  every  piece  of  material  used  in  your  composing  room.  Re¬ 
duce  cuts  to  exact  points  and  plane  them  type  high  at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute.  It  will 
accomplish  anything  in  the  field  of  routing,  jig  sawing,  inside  or  outside  mortising,  reduce 
linotype  slugs  to  labor-saving  spacing  material,  make  32  low-slugs  per  minute  and  101  other 
operations  that  will  save  dollar  after  dollar — every  operation  being  controlled  by  micro¬ 
meter  gauges. 

Miller  Saw-Trimmer  Company  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SOI  Fisher  Building 
Chicago,  111. 
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PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  annual  session  the  Oregon  State 
Editorial  Association  met  Friday  and 
Saturday,  Oct.  16  and  17,  at  Oregon  City. 
The  program  prepared  included  talks 
on  live  topics  by  many  of  the  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  men  of  Oregon.  Friday 
night  there  was  a  banquet  by  the  Ore¬ 
gon  City  Commercial  Club,  preceded  at 
noon  by  a  luncheon  by  the  Willamette 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  h'ollowing  the 
luncheon  the  visitors  were  taken  through 
the  immense  paper  mills.  Saturday's 
entertainment  consisted  of  a  trolley  trip 
to  Cazadero,  with  luncheon  at  Esta- 
cada,  as  guests  of  the  Portland  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Company,  and  inspection 
of  the  company’s  hydro-electric  plant  at 
River  Mill.  Officers  elected  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  are :  President,  E.  E.  Brodk, 
Oregon  City ;  vice-president,  Sam  Evans, 
Klamath  Falls;  secretary,  Phil  S.  Bates, 
Pacific  Northwest;  one  member  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  A.  E.  Voorheis, 
Grant’s  Pass.  Retiring  President  Bede’s 
address  on  “The  Biggest  Job  for  Coun¬ 
try  Editor,’’  summed  up  the  task  in  a 
demand  that  experimental  legislation 
cease.  Phil  Bates’  report  as  secretary 
showed  the  association  to  be  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  condition. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  Oct.  20  and  21. 
The  make-up  of  a  paper  and  the  placing 
of  ads  were  discussed  and  several  in¬ 
teresting  points  brought  out.  A  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  was  given  to  Thomas  M. 
Rees,  Springfield,  Harry  M.  Rindell, 
Peoria;  John  H.  Harrison,  Danville,  and 
Lewis  Miner.  President  A.  M.  Snook, 
of  Aurora,  presided. 

The  Lake  Region  Press  Association 
was  in  quarterly  session  in  Orlando, 
Fla.,  Oct.  7th.  Some  of  the  visitors 
were  late  in  arriving  and  the  business 
session  followed  dinner  at  the  San  Juan 
Hotel,  the  local  newspaper  men  being 
the  hosts.  At  the  business  session  vari¬ 
ous  matters  of  interest  to  newspaper 
men  were  discussed  and  the  invitation 
of  Editor  Holly  that  the  association  meet 


in  January  at  Sanford  was  accepted. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association,  held  in  Memphis, 
which  was  attended,  by  the  way,  by  only 
a  few  newspaper  men  from  West  Ten¬ 
nessee,  an  organization  was  formed  to 
be  known  as  the  West  Tennessee  Press 
Association.  East  Tennessee  has  its  di¬ 
visional  association  and  so  has  Middle 
Tennesee,  and  it  would  seem  that  West 
Tennessee  should  do  likewise.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  at  Jackson,  on  Oct. 
24,  where  there  was  a  permanent  or¬ 
ganization  formed  and  officers  elected. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Press  and  Advertising  Club  was 
held  in  the  clubrooms,  38  Cathcart  street, 
Oct.  22nd.  H.  R.  Charlton,  the  retiring 
president,  welcomed  a  large  attendance 
of  members.  He  stated  that  it  had  been 
decided  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  club 
by  the  admission  of  members  of  the 
editorial  staffs  of  recognized  publica¬ 
tions.  He  expressed  his  conviction  that 
with  the  educational  and  entertainment 
programs  which  were  being  arranged 
a  busy  and  very  successful  season  was 
at  hand.  Ralph  W.  Ashcroft,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Canadian  Consoli¬ 
dated  Rubber  Company,  Ltd.,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president,  to  succeed  Mr.  Charlton, 
who  was  unanimously  elected  to  be  one 
of  the  honorary  presidents  of  the  club. 
Several  of  the  club’s  members  having 
enlisted  for  active  service  with  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  contingent,  .a  resolution  was 
adopted  with  enthusiasm  that  they  be 
carried  on  the  membership  rolls  of  the 
club  without  any  action  on  their  part. 
The  officers  elected  included :  Honorary 
presidents,  Lord  Northcliffe,  O.  S.  Per- 
rault,  H.  R.  Charlton;  honorary  vice- 
presidents,  G.  H.  Ham,  W.  W.  Southam, 
Lorenzo  Prince,  Eugene  Tarte  and  Capt. 
Filiatrault;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Thompson; 
secretary,  Charles  E.  Peabody. 

Chicago  advertising  golfers  have  re¬ 
ceived  notice  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  annual  tournament 
of  the  Winter  League  of  advertising  in¬ 
terests  on  the  links  of  the  Pinehurst 
Country  Club  of  North  Carolina.  The 
event  is  to  be  staged  from  Jan.  11  to 


18.  Many  of  the  Chicago  ad  men  are 
preparing  to  compete  in  the  tourney 
and  predict  a  record  attendance. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Editorial  Association  was  held  at  the 
New  Gande  Hotel,  New  Haven,  Oct. 
26th.  There  was  a  business  meeting  at 
12  o’clock,  followed  by  a  luncheon  at  1, 
after  which  there  was  a  general  discus¬ 
sion  of  matters  of  interest  to  members 
of  the  association. 

The  October  meeting  of  the  Western 
New  York  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  Oct.  17  at  the  Powers 
Hotel,  Rochester.  The  keynote  was  “Co¬ 
operation.”  In  the  absence  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  C.  H.  Betts,  of  the  Lyons  Republi¬ 
can,  Frank  Walker,  vice-president,  of 
the  Hamburg  Independent,  presided. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Central  New 
York  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
was  held  at  the  Yates  Hotel  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Saturday,  October  10th.  Dinner 
was  served  at  12:45.  Following  dinner 
President  Child  introduced  C.  S.  Theis, 
representing  the  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  made  an  interesting  address 
on  the  relations  of  the  country  paper 
and  the  advertiser.  C.  F.  Hodge,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Western  Newspaper  Union, 
also  made  impromptu  remarks.  Mr. 
Theis’  paper  explained  many  things  con¬ 
cerning  the  attitude  of  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  weekly  newspaper  as  an 
advertising  medium.  The  meeting  also 
voted  to  establish  a  credit  rating  bureau 
for  advertising  agencies  and  W.  Stanley 
Child  of  Oneida  was  placed  in  charge. 
The  matter  of  advertising  rates  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  particularly  the  relations  of  the 
publishers  to  the  State  Fair  were  also 
discussed.  The  meeting  was  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  one  and  was  well  attended. 


New  “Made  in  America”  Magazine. 

Harry  A.  Cochrane,  president  of  the 
Annual  National  Printing  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Exposition,  New  York,  is  the 
publisher  of  a  new  monthly  magazine, 
the  Made  in  the  U.  S  A.  and  Made  in 
America  Magazines  Consolidated.  'I'he 
editor  is  A.  D.  V.  Storey,  for  many 


years  editor  of  commercial  and  financial 
newspapers.  The  publication  is  the  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  “Made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
Consumers’  League.”  The  office  of  the 
magazine  is  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Build¬ 
ing. 


REPORTING  AS  FICTION  GUIDE. 


Best  Story  Telling  Results  From 
Highest  Ideals  of  Good  News¬ 
paper  Work. 

The  highest  quality  of  fiction  is  pro¬ 
duced  only  by  the  accurate  reporting  of 
life,  and  the  fiction  writer  cannot  have 
a  better  guiding  aim  than  that  of  the 
great  reporter.  This  idea  is  repeatedly 
advanced  by  Prof.  Robert  W.  Neal,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
in  his  new  book,  “Short  Stories  in  the 
Making,”  now  in  press  with  the  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press.  He  says: 

“It  is  the  ‘big  story’  written  by  the 
good  reporter  and  placed  prominently 
on  the  front  page,  that  sells  the  paper. 
It  sells  the  paper  because  it  is  that 
wherein  the  reader  finds  immediate  con¬ 
tact  with  life  and  men;  the  editor  gives 
him  a  formal  interpretation  of  men 
and  events,  but  the  reporter  (if  he  be 
a  good  reporter)  comes  far  nearer  to 
giving  him  the  men  and  the  events 
themselves.  And  the  men  and  the  events, 
not  primarily  the  statement  of  their 
meaning,  is  the  thing  of  interest  to  the 
reader.  According  to  his  ability — 
greater  or  less  as  the  case  may  be — 
the  reader  will  find  the  interpretation 
for  himself  if  the  report  be  adequate. 

“Herein  is  more  than  a  passing  hint 
for  the  writer.  As  it  is  primarily  the 
news  reports  and  not  the  editorial  ar¬ 
ticle  that  makes  the  newspaper,  so  it  is 
primarily  the  report  and  not  the  inter¬ 
pretation  that  makes  the  drama,  either 
acted  or  narrated.  He  can  have  no 
higher  ideal  than  the  ideal  of  the  great 
repotter— so  accurately  to  report  the 
significant  facts  that  their  meaning  is 
evident  without  extraneous  interpreta¬ 
tion." 


The  present  form  of  this  advertisement  is  the  product  of  criticism  by  sixty  pubHshf^rs. 


PREDICTED  RESULTS 

EVERY  SUCCESSFUL  MAN  should  be  interested  in  this  striking  story  of  how  a  newspaper 
organization  challenged  the  newspaper  community  to  watch  the  results  it  would  produce  for  a  client^ 
and  HOW  THE  RESULTS  FIITED  THE  PREDICTION.  Here  is  the  story  — in  two  chapters! 


Watch 


What  WE  said  in  December,  1913 

Extracts  from  an  advertisement  prepared  and  paid  for  by  News¬ 
paper  Feature  Service  and  printed  in  “The  Editor  and  Publisher” 
of  December  13,  1913: 

The  Herald 
of  Boston 

The  Boston  Herald  several  years  ago  abandoned 
the  use  of  colored  comics  because  it  could  find  none 
in  keeping  with  its  high  character.  The  Boston 
Herald  has  executed  a  contract  under  which  it  will 
publish  the  colored  comics  and  other  features  of 
Newspaper  Feature  Service. 


What  the  Boston  HERALD  said  in  October,  1914 

Extracts  from  a  full  page  advertisement  printed  in  the  Boston 
“Herald”  of  October  3,  1914: 

In  September,  1913,  the  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  Herald  was  58,053. 

Last  month  it  was  in  excess  of  90,000 — an  in¬ 
crease  of  32,000  or  55  per  cent. 

This  is  phenomenal  growth  for  a  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  of  high  class.  In  fact  it  is  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  in  net  paid  circulation  ever 
made  in  Boston  by  any  Sunday  paper  within  a  like 


period. 

J.  H.  HIGGINS,  General  Manager  of  the  'Boston  Herald,  states  that  the  full  month-by-month 
proportion  of  this  increase  proves  that  it  was  established  BEFORE  THE  WAR  BEGAN 

This  is  only  one  of  many  chapters  of  a  remarkable  story  of  newspaper  triumphs  extending  from  coast  to  coast.  If  you 
want  other  chapters — or  specimen  proofs  of  the  superior  features  that  have  produced  these  results— the  strongest  group  of 
colored  comics  and  daily  and  Sunday  features  now  available — write  or  telegraph  to 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURE  SERVICE 


M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager. 


41  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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CIRCULATION  NEWS,  VIEWS  AND  GOSSIP 

BY  HARVESTER 


\\  .  llalsuail,  who  lias  had  many  years  experience  in 
circulation  work,  and  knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  work 
111  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  a  recent  interview  with 
a  representative  of  1  iik  Kkitor  Axit  Piiblishfji  gave  some 
highly’  interesting  information  regarding  the  circulation  of 
the  Montreal  Star.  He  said,  in  part: 

Montreal  has  a  |>opnlation  of  alxmt  (jO(),(XK),  of  which 
•hXI.IXXI  is  l”'rench  t'anadian  reading  h'rench  newspapers, 
making  an  English  nading  field  of  2(X),(MK),  or  approxi¬ 
mately  5(MXX1  homes. 

Tin-  .Star  is  a  one  cent  afternoon  paper,  printing  as  a 
rule  hut  one  edition.  During  the  hasehall  season  a  sport¬ 
ing  edition  is  usually  niaile,  which  has  been  continued 
tluN  Near  on  ;iccount  of  the  war.  There  is  no  noon  editions, 
no  predates  and  no  mail  editions,  although  “extras’’  are 
put  out  iiuiie  frequently  for  news  events  that  justify  them, 
lint  not  counted  in  the  published  circulation. 

Its  normal  circulation  is  105, (XX)  daily,  which  has  been 
increased  by  the  war  to  about  120,000.  Of  this  05,(X)0  is 
in  -Montreal  ami  -lO.CXX)  outside.  The  Eamily  Herald  and 
Weekly  Star,  an  agricultural  family  weekly,  has  l.Sfl.OtX) 
normally  and  170.(XX)  at  present. 

AND  XtWSBOY  IHsTRIBl'TION  KXCI.l'SIVKLY. 

Ilie  .Montreal  distribution  is  entirely  through  newsdealers 
and  newslMiys.  The  wholesale  rate  is  uniformly  8  cents 
a  dozen  or  (>7  cents  a  hundred.  The  bundles  wrapped  and 
lied,  are  delivered  to  2,500  dealers  by  wagons,  automobiles 
U-iiig  impracticable  iii  account  of  the  heavy  snows  in  win¬ 
ter.  There  are  no  returns,  rebates  or  allowances  of  any 
kind.  Three  collectors  cover  the  entire  city,  reaching  the 
dealer-  at  alMiut  the  .same  hour  of  the  same  day,  obviating 
the  pretext  of  “1  diiln't  know  you  were  coming.”  No 
credit  is  extended  to  dealers.  If  they  don't  pay  they  don’t 
get  paiH-rs.  The  loss  in  dealers’  accounts  is  less  than 
$1(M  a  year. 

No  bills  are  made  out  for  dealers.  The  collectors  carry 
a  book,  posted  in  the  office,  showing  the  number  of  papers 
each  dealer  received.  The  dealer  pays  by  that,  being  given 
a  receipt  only  when  he  asks  for  it. 

There  are  no  suh-.stations,  district  managers  or  inspect¬ 
ors.  The  distribution  is  direct  from  the  printing  office. 

Excejit  in  rare  cases  there  is  no  house  to  house  delivery. 
Every  reader  is  his  own  carrier.  Papers  are  liought  on 
the  street  or  at  the  corner  store  and  taken  home  by  the 
subscriber  hini.self.  There  is  little  house  to  house  delivery 
in  New  York  and  it  is  only  partial  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
ami  other  large  cities.  If  my  information  is  accurate  every 
other  city  of  the  relative  size  of  Montreal  has  house  to 
house  delivery  in  -onie  form.  It  is  gi-nerally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  get  efficiently  done, 
an<l  very  expensixe.  Many  of  us  have  dreamed  of  the  day 
when  the  public  were  educated  to  have  its  own  carrier. 
-Many  publishers  believe  that  is  the  inevitable  corrollary 
of  the  penny  newsjiapers. 

NNoXDKRKrL  I  XIFORMITY  OF  ClRCfl.ATIO.X. 

Except  for  the  “extras”  the  circulation  in  Montreal  does 
not  vary  2.(XX)  a  day.  1  have  observed  entire  weeks  when 
the  rnaximum  fluctuation  was  less  than  1,000.  Bad  weather 
seems  not  to  affect  the  sale. 

That  95  (ler  cent  of  the  paper’s  readers  buy  it  every  day 
is  shown  by  this  uniformity  of  sale  and  has  been  proven 
by  rcpeateil  test  censuses.  The  fine  and  constant  results 
the  Star  produces  for  advertising  addressed  to  women  is 
another  proof.  The  Star  usually  ranks  fourth  or  fifth  on 
the  .-\merican  Continent  in  volume  of  advertising  printed. 
There  is  no  canvassing,  no  premiums,  no  popularity  con¬ 
tests  and  no  big  campaigns  of  any  kind  for  circulation, 
either  in  the  city  or  country.  The  circulation  department 
proper  consists  of  a  circulation  manager,  a  clerical  staff 
of  alMiut  a  dozen  for  each  publication  and  the  dealer  col¬ 
lectors. 

ri'.e  circulation  promotion  is  all  indirect,  that  is.  featur¬ 
ing  to  the  limit  big  news  events ;  a  finely  developed  bulletin 
service;  an  occasional  sale  of  books  or  pictures  by  the 
coupon  plans,  and  human  interest  or  iniblic-spirited  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  paper  itself. 

The  rate  to  outside  newsdealers,  which  receive  about  10,(X)0 
a  day,  is  8  cents  a  dozen,  or  67  cents  a  hundred,  with  no 
returns.  The  mail  rate  has  been  low,  especially  for  a  paper 
that  averaged  24  pages  an  issue,,  but  has  lieen  advanced 
recently.  There  are  no  traveling  men,  collectors  or  can¬ 
vassers.  A  few  postmasters  receive  a  commission  of  25 
per  cent.  Rarely  are  premiums  offered.  When  subscrip¬ 
tions  expire  a  printed  notice  is  inserted  in  the  paper  and 
if  renewal  is  not  made  immediately  the  paper  is  stopped. 

The  Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star  for  which  the 
subscription  is  $1  a  year  and  which  liter.-illy  has  more  than 
one  subreriber  in  every  post  office  listed  in  the  Canadian 
Eo.stal  Guide,  has  no  canvassers,  no  agents  and  offers  no 
premiums  except  in  the  early  fall,  when  a  map  or  a  picture 
costing  a  few  cents  may  be  offered  as  an  inducement  for 
the  renewal  of  summer  expirations. 

REQfE.STS  TO  01.11  REAIIERS. 

Listen  to  this:  .Cliout  twice  a  year,  a  request  is  made 
in  the  paper  of  old  .subscribers  to  speak  to  their  neigh- 
lx>rs  who  are  not  taking  the  M  eekly  Star  and  ask  them 
to  subscribe.  No  commission  or  remuneration  of  any 


kind  is  suggested.  Merely  their  loyalty  to  the  paper  is  ap¬ 
pealed  to.  This  full  22,000  new  subscriptions  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  that  way. 

In  short  the  100,(XX)  daily  and  150,000  weekly  circulation 
of  the  Star  is  practically  volunteer,  held  and  increased  rap¬ 
idly  by  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  publications  themselves, 
and  the  prestige  which  they  have  with  the  public  of  Canada, 
resulting  in  a  maximum  of  sub.scription  revenue  and  a  min¬ 
imum  of  circulation  deiiartment  expense. 

Money  is  spent  lavishly  on  the  papers.  The  Daily  Star 
spends  $75,(XX)  a  year  on  foreign  and  domestic  telegraphic 
news  alone.  The  Weekly  Star  outclasses  any  similar  paper 
on  the  continent  in  editorial  excellence.  Both  papers  are 
somewhat  crude  in  mechanical  and  editorial  technique  in 
compari.son  with  .American  papers,  but  in  "meat”  they  are 
a  yard  wide  and  all  wool. 

1  doubt  if  the  competitive  conditions  are  as  severe  as  in 
most  situations  in  the  United  States  but  the  semi-monop¬ 
olistic  situation  of  the  Star  has  been  created  by  constant 
and  unwavering  adherence  to  the  policy  of  making  the 
publications  unapproachable  in  intrinsic  merit  by  printing 
all  the  news  obtainable  regardless  of  cost  and  of  keeping 
the  ethical  standards  very  high.  The  publisher  has  success¬ 
fully  relied  on  those  things  for  constant  circulation  increases, 
instead  of  direct  circulation  promotion,  by  canvassing,  by 
premiums,  contests,  etc.,  which  are  in  v/igue  practically 
everywhere  in  the  United  States. 

SPE.NDS  LESS  THAN  $5,000  ANNI'AI.I.Y. 

The  Star  does  not  spend  an  aggregate  of  $5, (XX)  a  year 
in  direct  circulation  promotion.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  .spent  by  its  competitors  in  that  way  with¬ 
out  appreciable  effect. 

All  of  us  believe  in  the  theory  that  a  newspaper  should 
circulate  upon  its  merit  as  a  commodity.  The  Star  comes 
more  nearly  doing  it  in  practice  than  any  newspaper  with 
which  I  have  come  in  contact.  I  regard  the  circulation 
system  of  the  Montreal  Star  as  more  nearly  approaching 
the  ideal,  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  practices,  earnings 
and  economy  of  operation,  than  any  I  know  of. 

The  system  is,  of  course,  the  produce  of  many  years’ 
development,  and  the  methods  are  not  applicable  generally, 
on  account  of  various  peculiarities  of  the  field.  They  merely 
show  the  ultimate  result  of  sticking  consistently  to  sound 
newspaper  business  principles  and  as  a  practical  lesson  to 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  wild-cat,  extravagant,  ultra¬ 
progressive  circulation  methods  are  unavoidable  in  these 
times. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

.\.  E.  MacKinnon,  president  of  the  Interiiational  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association,  is  assistant  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Commercial  Tercentenary  Commission,  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  is  now  directing  the  big  celebration  of 
the  third  century  of  New  York’s  existence. 

The  festivities  started  Saturday,  October  24,  and  will  be 
continued  until  November  21. 

This  work,  in  connection  with  his  regular  work  on  the 
World,  leaves  Mr.  MacKinnon  little  time  to  argue  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  situation.  » 

S' 

David  B.  G.  Rose,  vice-president  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers’  Association,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Louisville  Evening  Post,  proprietor  of  the  Standard 
Printing  Company  of  Louisville  and  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Masonic  Home  Journal,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky  F.  &  A.  M.,  is  the  recip¬ 
ient  of  quite  a  distinguished  honor  by  the  members  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky  Masons,  when  at  the  recent 
meeting  in  Louisville  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

“Upon  motion  of  Past  Grand  Master  11.  S.  Holman  the 
following  was  unanimously  adopted:  ‘Resolved  that  the 
Grand  I^dge  of  Kentucy  extend  to  Brother  David  B.  G. 
Rose,  editor  and  general  manager  of  the  Masonic  Home 
Journal,  its  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  able,  efficient 
and  business-like  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  its 
affairs.  So  efficient  has  been  his  management  that  today 
its  circulation  exceeds  that  of  any  Masonic  Home  paper 
in  the  world  and  all  Masons  have  grown  to  look  forward 
to  its  issue  with  great  pleasure.’  ” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  Charles  Levy  Circulating  Company,  of  Chicago,  has 
recently  signed  a  long-term  contract  for  the  delivery  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  commencing  De¬ 
cember  1. 

Sixty-one  wagons,  harness  and  horses  will  make  the  first 
delivery  under  this  contract. 

The  equipment  will  be  entirely  new  and  first  class  in 
every  particular  and  will  be  handled  from  three  new  barns 
which  Mr.  Levy  has  leased  on  the  North,  West  and  South 
sides. 

M^ithout  question  this  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
delivery  contract  made  by  any  newspaper  in  this  country. 
Charles  Levy  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  delivery  service  in  Chicago  for  many  years, 
and  his  present  organization  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
thoroughly  equipped  in  United  States. 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

**The  Best  That  Money  Can  Buy'* 
Circulation  for  6  months  ending 
Sept.  50th,  1914,  per  P.  O.  State¬ 
ment — 

Daily,  71,523 
Sunday,  89,079 
57,000  in  Seattle 

A  copy  to  every  family. 
Largest  circulation  by  many 
thousands  of  any  daily  or  Sunday 
paper  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 

During  first  nine  months  of'1914, 
the  Times  led  the  P.  1.  by  2,856,700 
agate  lines.  Times  gained  -307,818 
lines  and  P.  I.  lost  412,052  lines, 
compared  with  same  period  of  1913. 

LARGEST  QUANTITY 
BEST  QUALITY  CIRCULATION 
Buy  the  best  and  you  will  be 
content. 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 

Sole  Foreign  Representatives 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


Seven  strong  newspapers — 
each  wields  a  force  in  its 
community  that  honest  ad- 

vertiaer*  can  employ  to  advantage. 

THE  CHICAGO  EVENING  POST 

(Evenhie  Dailj) 

I  INDIANAPOUS  STAR 

“  Tk  \  (X^^r**)***  DaUv  ami  Sunilav) 

Star  '  TERRE  HAUTE  STAR 

I  ,,  ;  (Momiac  Daily  and  Sunday) 

/  MUNCIE  STAR 

I  (Momine  Daily  and  Sundny) 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 

(Mominc  Daily  and  Sunday) 

THE  DENVER  TIMES 

(Evaoing  Daily) 

THE  LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

(Morning  Daily  and  Sunday) 

The  Shaffer  Group 


Los  Angeles  Examiner 

Sells  at  Sc.  per  copy  or  $9.00  a  year 

I  Days,  09,660  Net 

Lirculalion  I  Sundays.  144,979  Net 

The  only  non-returnable  news¬ 
paper  in  Los  Angeles.  Over  90  % 
delivered  by  carrier  into  the 
homes.  Reaches  78^  %  of  fami¬ 
lies  listed  in  Blue  Book  of  Los 
Angeles. 

M.  D.  HUNTON  W.  H.  WILSON 

220  Filth  Aye.,  New  York  Heart!  Bld(.,  Chicafo 


(irte  Jf lortba  illetropolt£( 

FLORIDA’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

GUARANTEES  TO  ALL  ADVER¬ 
TISERS  MORE  DAILY,  NET 
PAID,  HOME  DELIVERED  CIR¬ 
CULATION  IN  JACKSONVILLE 
AND  WITHIN  A  RADIUS  OF  100 
MILES  IN  FLORIDA  THAN  ANY 
OlHER  NEWSPAPER. 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York,  220  Fifth  Are. 

Chicago,  Lytton  Building. 


YOU  MUST  USE  THE 

LOS  ANGELES 

ErXAMINErR 

to  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 


^ore'  "raSN**^**^  150,000 
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THE  PITTSBURG 
PRESS 

Has  the  Largest 


Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

Foreign  Advertisinf  RepresenUtives 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  GLASS,  Peoples  Gas  Bldj.,  Chica|o 


There  is  no  Ouplication  or  Substi¬ 
tution  in 


A’  TOP  O’  THE  WORLD 

Being  observations,  pertinent  and  impertinent,  principally  about 
newspaper  advertising  and  advertisers. 


WALLACH  BROS.,  New  York  clothiers,  published  a  heart  to  heart 
talk  ad  in  the  newspapers  of  Nov.  2d,  in  which  they  said  in  pcu-t: 
“While  we  cannot  literally  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  still  we  attempt 
to.  That  is  why  we  have  always  asked  you  business  men  to  come  in  and 
tell  us  about  ourselves.  We  are  here  to  serve  you  and  if  you  do  not  advise 
us — if  you  are  not  critical,  we  will  never  know  what  you  want — 

And  that’s  what  we  are  here  for — to  give  you  what  you  want. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  have  gathered  together  the  finest  line  of  over¬ 
coatings  available,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Crombie  Chinchillas  and  Sedan  Montagnacs  from  abroad  and  selections 
from  the  very  best  American  mills — all  tailored  as  only  Hart,  Schaffner  & 
Marx  know  how,  and  at  prices  very  much  below  an  exclusive  tailor. 

Just  at  present  we  feel  that  we  are  offering  a  very  unusual  opportunity. 


Pittsburg  Leader 
Circulation 

A«k  ua  about  the  Pittsburgh  Terri¬ 
tory  and  in  what  way  the  Leader  is 
the  important  paper. 

VERREE.  O  CONKLIN 

Foreign  KepresentatiTea 
Steger  Building,  Chicago 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 


Standing  always  for 
Progress,  for  Honesty, 
for  Cleanliness,  these 
two  newspapers  are 
family  friends. 

THE  PITTSBURGH  POST 

(Morning) 

THE  PITTSBURGH  SUN 

(Afternoon) 

CONE.  LORBNZEN  &  WOODMAN 
Foreign  Representatives 
New  York,  Kansas  City, 'Chicago 


Get  the  Best  Always 
She- 

$ttt£(burg  Bittpatci) 

Greater  Pittsburg’s  Greatest 
Newspaper 

WALLACE  O.  BROOKE. 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
HORACE  M.  FORD. 

People’s  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK, 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


New  JerMey’t 

Leading  7  Day  Paper 

Trenton  Times 

More  circulation  than  cor¬ 
responding  period  in  1913 

U.  S.  Report, _ 23,985  Paid 

and  2(X),000  more  lines  of 
display  advertising 

Kelly -Smith  Co. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
Lyttoa  Bldg.  220  Fifth  Ave. 


The  Peoria  Journal 

"Guarantees  a  larger  bona  fide  circulation 
than  any  other  Peoria  newspaper  and  also 
guarantees  as  much  city  circulation,  in  Peoria 
and  Psldn,  as  both  other  Peoria  newspapers 
combined." 

H.  M.  Pindell,  Proprietor 
Chas.  H.  Eddy,  Fifth  Are.  Bldg.,  New  York 
Chas  H.  E-ldy,  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston 
Eddy  ft  Vbtas,  Psopls's  Gss  Bldg.,  Chics gn 


SOME  HART,  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 
$25.  $28.  $30  and  $35 
Winter  Suits  at  $19.50. 

Now  how  does  it  strike  you?  Don’t  try  to  read  between  the  lines.  Take 
it  for  what  it  says,  and  see. 

There  has  been  no  cold  weather  in  New  York  yet  this  season,  and, 
naturally,  buying  has  not  been  heavy. 

But  here,  in  November,  the  “values”  of  Wallach  Bros,  merchandise  has 
begun  to  topple.  These  goods  have  hern  shown,  but,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 

Thev  are  now  offered  with  an  apology.  They  could  not  stand  the  gaff, 
and  prices  have  to  be  reduced.  _ '  ' 

What  do  you  make  out  of  it?  Ijon’t  it  look  to  you  as  if  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong?  Rogers-Peet  Co.,  Saks  &  Co.,  Brokaw  Bros.,  Weber  & 
Heilbroner  and  John  David  are  holding  their  “regular”  prices  up — their 
goods,  apparently,  are  measuring  up  to  the  standards  set  for  them. 

To  our  way  of  thinking  this  advertisement  is  an  admission  that,  by  com¬ 
parison,  the  goods  carried  by  Wallach  Bros,  do  not  measure  up  to  standards 
set  and  maintained  elsewhere — that  it  is  “bargain  counter”  stuff. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  newspaper  managers.  In  the  organization 
of  every  advertising  department  there  is  room  for  a  merchandiser — 
preferably  a  man  who  has  been  advertising  manager  of  a  big  department 
store,  who  has  been  a  space  buyer  and  who  has  been  right  down  on  the 
firing  line,  writing,  advertising,  watch’fg  sales,  st»dving  merchandise  and 
knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  real  advertising,  as  applied  to  retail  stores. 

He  should  have  no  regular  assignment,  but  should  be  on  hand  at  all 
times,  to  helo  small  advertisers  bv  writing  copy,  advising  as  to  sales,  and, 
in  short,  making  soacc  really  worth  while. 

It  is  really  surprising  how  much  business  a  man  of  this  kind  can  develop 
for  a  newspaper. 

With  all  due  resr>ect  to  the  average  solicitors,  few  of  them  can  go  into  a 
store  and  talk  intelligently  to  the  proprietor  about  the  goods  in  stock. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  haberdasher.  Suonose  a  man  can  go  into  his  store, 
talk  suspenders,  sox,  shirts,  handkerchiefs,  or  underwear,  and  talk  them 
intelligently.  Such  a  man  can  suggest  good  merchandising  stunts,  help  the 
merchant  to  get  ready  for  a  sale,  write  the  cony  and  offer  suggestions  that 
will  go  a  long  way  towards  making  the  advertising  a  financial  success. 

This  kind  of  cooperation  breeds  confidence,  makes  friends  for  the  oaner 
and.  what  is  more  to  the  point,  turns  occasional  users  of  small  space  into 
regular  users  of  larger  space. 

As  a  space  buver  I  have  listened  to  more  fool  solicitation  than  roanv 
people  would  believe  could  be  given  out,  solicitation  that  was  not  only 
valueless,  but  positively  harmful. 

Sunpose.  for  instance,  that  a  newsoauer  solicitor  should  go  to  a  merchant 
and  talk  famiUarlv  about  brands,  iobbers,  terms  and  the  general  condition 
of  trade — don’t  vou  suopose  that  man  could  get  a  whole  lot  clorer  to  the 
merchant  than  could  the  solicitor  whose  solicitation  consisted  of  a  bunch 
of  conversation  about  the  paper? 

Find  room,  lots  of  room,  on  vour  paper  for  this  kind  of  a  man,  and  you 
will  profit  by  having  him  with  you. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

There  is  no  use.  brother,  for  you  or  me  to  try  to  prolong  the  hard 
times  agony  which  has  been  the  favorite  bugbear  of  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  months.  We  can’t  do  it  and  we  might  just  as  well  face 
the  front  and,  catching  step,  march  right  along  toward  renewed  prosperity 
in  every  line  of  work. 

There  have  been  failures — there  will  be  more  The  lines  of  human  en¬ 
deavor  which  were  builded  on  sand  will  have  difficulty  weathering  the  gale 
— hut  the  solid,  substantial,  trustworthy  institutions  are  safe — yes,  not  only 
safe,  but  strengthened. 

In  August  business  suffered  a  terrible  slump.  That  was.  of  course,  due 
to  the  European  war.  September  found  us  all  more  or  less  “in  the  air” 
and  the  air  was  full  of  rumors  of  dire  disaster,  but  September  was  an  im¬ 
provement  over  August. 

October  found  things  looking  up,  and.  a  retrospect  of  August  found  that, 
in  European  commerce,  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  our  favor. 

I  arge  manufacturers  throughout  the  country  have  booked  tremendous 
orders  from  European  nations — orders  which  will  keep  factories  goino' 
that  will  consume  raw  material,  that  will  furnish  abundant  labor,  that  will 
keep  the  wheels  of  orogress  moving  with  a  vim  for  a  long  time. 

It’s  up  to  you,  brother,  to  preach  optimism.  You  can  find  plenty  of 
good  news  on  every  hand.  Look  for  it.  Your  readers  need  to  know  all 
about  these  things  much  more  than  they  need  to  know  about  the  war. 
Feature  the  good  news.  You  can  cash  in  on  it,  just  as  sure  as  fate. 


reaches  more  of  the  better  class 
people  in  Greater  New  York  than 
any  other  Evening  paper. 

,\et  paid  circulation  for  year 
ending  Sept,  jo,  10‘4 

165,423 

Nel  paid  circulation  for  Sept,  jo,  1914 

205,069 


Growth  of 

THE  EVENING  MAIL 

The  .ivcraKe  net  paid  circulatimi  of  The 
Evening  Mail  for  the  six  months  eiidiiiK 
Sei)tenil)er  31,  19H,  was 

157,044 

This  is  an  increase  of 

26,738 

over  tilt*  corresptimlinK  period  of  1913. 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Accepts  advertising  on  the  ab¬ 
solute  guarantee  of  the  largest 
net  paid  circulation  of  any  New 
Orleans  newspaper  or  no  pay. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
AdrertfsingRepresentative* 

Naw  York  (^caeo  St.  Loult 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SUPPLIES 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST. 

Oklando,  Fla. — W.  M.  Glenn  has 
purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  South 
I4orida  Sentinel  and  will  assume  edi¬ 
torial  charge. 

Pontiac,  Mich. — Howard  H.  Fitzger¬ 
ald  has  purchased  the  Daily  Press-Ga¬ 
zette  from  Harry  Cole.Tian. 

Parksville,  Ark. — G.  L.  Wright  has 
purchased  the  Semi-Weekly  Democrat 
from  R.  P.  Holhrook. 

Dardanelle,  Ark. —  The  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  and  the  Democrat  arc  to  consoli¬ 
date  and  be  known  as  the  Post-Dispatch. 
George  F'.  Apton  is  editor. 

Whitesville,  Mo. — Parrett  Robinson, 
late  editor  of  the  Pen  Hook  News,  has 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  North¬ 
west  Missourian. 

Edgeville,  Ky. — Miss  Hortense  A. 
t'almes  has  succeeded  her  father  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  County  Her¬ 
ald. 

Honor,  Mich. — C.  D.  Belding  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  interests  in  the  Benzie 
County  Leader  to  Franklyn  Whipple. 

W^ARREN,  Ark. — The  Bradley  County 
Eagle,  formerly  published  at  Hermitage, 
has  been  moved  to  W  arren  under  new 
management.  J.  C.  Jolly  is  managing 


THE  TEST 

CIRCULATION  !•  the  "big  aiiet.  To 
cam  it  and  HOLD  it  you  must  “deliver 
the  goods."  RESULTS  are  the  true  test. 
ASK  OUR  CLIENTS  what  the  output  of 
Newspaper  Feature  Service  has  done  and 
is  doing  in  the  way  of  circulation-making. 
LET  L'S  SEND  YOU  samples  of  our  col¬ 
ored  comics,  daily  magazine  pages  and 
Sunday  magazine  pages  in  black  and 
colors. 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURE  SERVICE 

M.  Koenigsberg,  Manager. 

41  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 
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You  Would  Enthuse  Too 

as  many  publishers  do,  over  the  in¬ 
creased  business  and  efficiency  of  your 

Classified  Ad  Department 

il  you  were  utinl  the 
Winthrop  Coin  Card  Method 
of  collecting  and  aoliciting. 

Pricea,  tamplea  and  full  detaila  of  how 
other  papers  are  uiing  our  coin  cards 
tucceakully  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

Or  better  still,  send  ua  your  trial  order 
now. 

When  you  write  us,  meution  this  ad. 

THE  WINTHROP  PRESS 
^  141  East  Zkh  Street  New  York  City 

syasa’-'.t'T'sn-i*  '-'-r  i  --  - . 
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These  war  times 

records  are  in  dire  dancer  of  sKow> 
ing  slumps.  The  wise  publisher 
keeps  them  up  by  putting  on  a  trade, 
industrial  or  feature  edition.  We 
believe  that  once  you  have  put  on 
an  edition  of  this  sort,  using  the 

GALLAGHER  SERVfcE,  you  wiU 

become  one  of  our  regular  clients. 

JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  &  CO. 

Tulane-Newcomb  Building 

NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  S.  A. 

Eastern  Office:  Equitable  Building 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Newspaper 

Correspondents 

Increase  your  list  of  papers  by  register¬ 
ing  in  the  forthcoming  edition  rf  the 
Newspaper  Correspondents  Directory. 
A  st^p  will  bring  you  information 
which  should  be  of  material  help  to  you. 

National  Aasociation  Nawspaprr 
Correspondenta 
Otnoaiifa  Stvfngi  Bank  BuOdiag 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


editor  and  R.  T.  Barter  business  man¬ 
ager. 

Sedalia,  Mo. — J.  E.  Swanger,  former¬ 
ly  bank  commissioner,  and  C.  M.  Har¬ 
rison  of  the  Gallatin  North  Missourian 
have  purchased  the  Capital  from  J.  S. 
Brenneman. 

Evening  Shade,  Ark. — C.  L.  and  M. 
S.  Coger  have  purchased  the  Sharp 
County  Record  and  will  have  entire 
charge  of  that  paper  in  the  future. 

Underwood,  N.  D. — The  newspaper 
nlant  of  the  Journal  was  destroyed  by 
fire  which  started  from  the  explosion  of 
a  gasoline  engine. 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Chicago. — Tamanevicz  Publishing  Co., 
$100, COO;  printing  and  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  The  incorporators  are  Stanley  R. 
Tananevicz,  Anton  J.  Tananevicz  and 
Paul  D.  Baltutis. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. — The  Monitor  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  $100,000,  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  to  publish  a  newspaper  and  do 
other  printing.  William  J.  Wood  is 
prerident. 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Oregon  Red¬ 
man,  $200,  to  publish  a  fraternal  paper. 
J.  T.  Parmalce  heads  the  cor()oration. 

New  York. —  General  Merchandise 
Exchange,  $100,000,  to  publish  trade  pa¬ 
pers.  J.  H.  Bailey,  Anna  Behrens,  Les¬ 
ter  E.  Covert. 

Chicago — Polish  Voice  Publishing 
Co.,  ^,500,  Rev.  Francis  Mozur  at  the 
head. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Cresset  Publishing 
Co..  $15,000. 

Queens,  N.  Y. — Argus  Printing  and 
Publi.shing  Co.,  $10,000,  J.  C.  Young,  G. 
G.  Valentine,  G.  F.  Vrealand,  28  N. 
Hammel  avenue,  Rockaway  Beach,  N.  Y. 

Hoboken,  N.  J. — North  Hudson  News 
Co.,  $25,000,  Edwin  Strings. 

Lansing,  Mich. — Press  Publishing 
Co.,  $40,000. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harriston,  Ont. — The  Tribune  plant 
has  been  taken  over  by  Mr.  Finlayson 
of  M'oodstock  who  will  shortly  issue  a 
new  paper  here. 

Copperas  Cove,  Tex. — The  New  Era 
was  first  issued  (October  23,  being  edited 
by  Mr.  Downey. 

Martins  Ferry,  W.  Va. — The  Inde¬ 
pendent,  a  new  paper,  made  its  first 
appearance  October  22. 

Live  Oak,  Cal. — H.  R.  Cleveland  is 
arranging  to  start  a  new  weekly  paper 
here. 

Winston,  N.  C. — The  Daily  News,  a 
new  morning  paper,  was  started  Octo¬ 
ber  23.  Charles  W.  Falaw  is  one  of  the 
editors. 

Auburndale,  Fla. — Elmer  E.  Cline  is 
soon  to  start  a  new  weekly  newspaper 
here. 

Lewisburg,  Ky. — The  Leader  made  its 
initial  appearance  October  23.  It  is  a 
weekly,  edited  by  L.  C.  Newman. 

Leighton,  Pa. — The  Carbon  County 
Mail,  a  new  weekly,  is  shortly  to  be 
issued,  under  the  management  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Melville  Worthimer. 

Colorado  Springs,  Cw-o — The  Silent 
Courier,  a  semi-monthly  publication  for 
the  deaf,  is  being  edited  by  Geo.  W. 
Veditz.  Jesse  A.  Waterman,  526  Davis 
street,  Evanston,  Ill.,  is  the  manager. 
It  is  to  be  national  in  its  scope. 

W'allingford,  Conn. — The  Tribune, 
under  the  management  of  Thomas  R. 
Dawley.  Jr.,  of  ^liddletown.  and  Daniel 
W.  Delano  of  New  Haven  issued  Vol.  1 
No.  1  on  October  30. 

Petersbitrg,  Mo. — The  Progressive,  a 
new  weekly  paper,  is  being  issued  under 
the  editorial  direction  of  William  H. 
Barger, 

Llano,  Tex. — H.  Wilburn  will 
have  charge  of  the  Searchlight,  a  new 
weekly  paper,  the  first  issue  of  which 
will  appear  the  second  week  of  No¬ 
vember. 

I^KKEFOR,  Calif. — The  Reporter' 
weekly  paper,  issued  its  first  nr, 
October  26.  C.  R.  Evans  is  editor.' 

Leslie,  .\rk. — The  Record,  a  ews- 
paper,  appeared  October  29. 

Abbeville,  La.— The  Laborei ,  Free 
Pres*  it  a  new  paper  which  n  ade  its 
appearance  October  19. 


DISPLAY  WEEK  A  SUCCESS. 


Five  Hundred  Newspaper*  Cooper¬ 
ated  in  tbe  Plan. 

National  Newspaper  Window  Display 
Week,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  Oc¬ 
tober  19-24,  was  a  great  success  in  every 
way. 

Retailers  were  asked  to  display  in  their 
windows  nationally  trade  marked  goods 
that  have  been  advertised  in  daily  pa¬ 
pers. 

Five  hundred  newspapers  in  three  hun¬ 
dred  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  co-operated  in  the  plan. 

Detailed  reports  now  being  received 
indicate  a  great  interest  in  the  event  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  notice  that  many  depart¬ 
ment  stores  which  hitherto  opposed  trade 
marked  goods  gave  window  space  to  tne 
event.  The  grocers  and  druggists  were 
particularly  enthusiastic  in  their  support. 

About  two  hundred  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  products  were  featured  and  it  is 
estimated  that  twenty  thousand  s’.iow 
windows  were  given  over  to  this  form 
of  display. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of 
the  whole  campaign  is  the  way  in  which 
national  advertisers  watched  this  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  newspaper’s  influence  on 
the  local  dealer.  The  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  has  been  flooded  with  inquiries 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  some  excellent 
prospects  will  develop  from  them. 


WORLD’S  SUREST  MEDIUM. 


A  Man  Who  Knows  Tell*  Why 

Newspapers  Are  Best  for  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Advertising. 

Joseph  W.  Gannon,  of  the  Royal  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder  Company,  in  addressing  the 
Representatives’  Club,  an  organization 
composed  of  representatives  of  monthly 
magazines!,  at  their  regular  monthly  gath¬ 
ering  at  the  Hotel  Martinique,  New 
York  City,  October  19,  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  say  regarding  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  : 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  offers  to  a  general  advertiser  of 
an  article  of  home  consumption  the 
best  medium  and  the  one  of  greatest 
known  value.  It  affords  the  best  means 
to  accomplish  the  most,  essential  thing 
in  advertising,  which  is  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  mental  impression  in  the 
minds  of  a  large  number  of  individuals. 

“The  newspaper  is  the  best  and  surest 
medium  for  making  this  kind  of  an 
impression,  because  it  permits  the  most 
frequent  repetition  of  the,  merits  or 
claims  the  advertiser  wishes  to  advance. 
Day  after  day  he  can  bring  his  facts 
to  the  minds  of  readers  who  are  con¬ 
sumers,  never  permitting  them  to  forget. 

“The  magazine,  if  he  gets  one,  may 
be  taken  up  in  a  leisure  hour,  if  he  has 
one,  but  the  newspaper  is  a  necessity. 

“We  have,  then,  in  the  newspaper  the 
medium  which  reaches  the  gratest  num¬ 
ber,  one  having  the  greatest  human  in¬ 
terest  appeal  and  one  that  has  greatest 
adaptability  to  varying  conditions.  It 
comes  nearer  than  any  other  class  of 
Diihlication  to  having  known  advertis¬ 
ing  values.’’ 


After  Fake  Photo-play  Schools. 

The  Photo  Authors’  League,  Inc.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  is  undertaking  a  campaign 
on  “fake’’  photoplay  schools  which  are 
advertising  for  students  in  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers,  and  also  against 
the  word  “movies”  to  designate  photo¬ 
plays. 


International  Harvester  Co.  trying  to 
graft  a  fifteen  hundred  word  “reader” 
advertisement  headed  “Tractor  Against 
Hor'c  Power  on  Farm.”  It  is  adver- 
t’  ’  g  and  should  be  paid  for. 


WAR  NEWS 


and 


PICTURES 


Unequalled  service. 
Moderate  prices. 
Splendid  daily  war 
layouts  in  matrix 
form.  Special  signed 
cables  day  and  night. 
For  details  and  prices 
write  or  wi  re  to 

International  New*  Service 

238  William  St.  New  York  City 


1914  AERIAL 
Christinas  Cover 

It  is  a  gem  picturing  “Old  St.  Nick” 
descending  from  his  airship  into  a  quiet, 
peaceful,  snow-clad  village. 

Any  good  advertising  man  can  secure 
many  pages  of  additional  advertising  on 
the  strength  of  this  forceful  and  beauti¬ 
ful  cover  design. 

We  supply  it  in  a  seven-column  one- 
color  mat— and  in  black  and  red  color 
plates  OR  in  four  colors. 

OR  as  a  four-page  supplement— the  first 
page  printed  in  colors— three  other  pages 
blank  for  additional  Christmas  advertis¬ 
ing. 

This  is  an  exclusive  feature — one  paper 
in  a  town. 

No  orders  accepted  after  December  10th, 
so  take  our  advice  and  mail  reservation 
blank  today. 


WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  COMPANY 
SL  Louis,  Mo. 

Established  IfWO.  R.  S.  Grable,  Manager. 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

General  OHices,  World  Bldf.,  New  York 


Our  new  eastern  office  in  the  New  York 
World  building  will  greatly  improve  our 
facilities  for  rapid  handling  of  our  illus¬ 
trated  news  service,  already  second  to 
none.  Ask  for  samples. 

THE  CENTRAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
New  York  and  Cleveland 


“Women  and  Their 
City” 

A  Record  of  Women’s  Current 
Achievements 
Real  Circulation  Builder 
Write  for  Samples 
BRUCE  W.  ULSH  COMPANY 
Prestige  Builders,  Wabash.  Indiana 


Every  Daily  Newspaper  in  London 

(Except  The  Morning  Post) 

purchases  and  prints  the  CENTRAL  NEWS  WAR  SERVICE.  (Com¬ 
ment  unnecessary.)  This  service  is  procurable  by  newspapers  on 
the  American  continents,  only  through 

THE  CENTRAL  NEWS  OF  AMERICA, 

_ 2S  Baavr  St,  Naw  York  City 
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DETROITS  ADCRAFTERS 

They  Plan  an  Ambitious  University 
Extension  Course  in  Advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Season 
Now  Opening. 

.  For  several  years  the  Adcraft  Club  of 
Detroit  has  been  doing  earnest  and  suc¬ 
cessful  educational  work  among  its 
members,  holding  weekly  “Target  Talks” 
with  addresses  by  advertising  men  of 
prominence  from  all  parts  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  This  year  an 
unusually  comprehensive  educational 
course  has  been  planned  of  a  somewhat 
different  and  more  advanced  nature  than 
any  before  attempted,  and  a  program 
laid  out  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
value.  The  course  will  be  free  to  mem- 
hers  of  the  club,  but  a  fee  will  be 
charged  to  non-members. 

So  important  is  the  course  considered 
by  the  directors  of  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce,  with  which  the  Adcraft  Club 
is  affiliated,  that  they  voluntarily  put  the 
price  charged  to  members  of  the  Board 
at  double  the  amount  suggested  by  the 
club,  making  it  $10  instead  of  $5. 

PLAN  FOLLOWED  IN  PART. 

“Practically  ever  since  the  Adcraft 
Club  was  organized,”  said  H.  P.  Breiten- 
bach,  chairman  of  the  club’s  educational 
committee,  “we  have  been  holding  an 
educational  course  during  the  winter  on 
more  or  less  systematic  lines.  A  fixed 
logical  arrangement  has  seldom  been 
held  to  in  the  past,  however,  and  our 
efforts  have  been  directed  somewhat 
toward  the  surface  manifestations  of 
merchandising  and  advertising  prob¬ 
lems.  Each  weekly  talk  was  complete 
in  itself,  and  while  an  effort  was  made 
to  group  the  talks  on  similar  subjects  on 
successive  weeks,  the  speaker  was  the 
main  consideration  and  his  subject  was 
often  left  to  his  own  choosing. 

“This  year  the  course  will  be  more 
along  the  lines  of  university  extension 
work.  The  month  rather  than  the  week 
has  been  taken  as  the  logical  unit.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  first  week  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  course  will  extend  through  five 
or  six  months.  In  each  month  one  gen 
eral  subject  will  be  considered,  and  each 
of  the  four  weeks  devoted  to  one  phase 
of  it.  Thus  a  certain  coherence  and 
continuity  in  the  work  will  be  accom¬ 
plished,  w'hich  could  be  obtained  in  no 
other  way,  and  better  results  secured. 

“Our  aim  is  to  study  advertising  in 
a  substantial,  practical  way,  first  getting 
down  to  the  fundamentals,  and  then, 
building  on  this  solid  basis,  to  work  up 
to  the  more  obvious  features  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  problems  which  come  up 
every  day.  With  this  in  view,  genera! 
subjects  have  been  selected  of  such  na¬ 
ture  that  we  can  draw  upon  those 
sciences  which  bear  most  directly  upon 
advertising  problems,  namely  economics, 
sociology,  psychology,  aesthetics  and 
rhetoric. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSE. 

“The  outline  of  the  course  illustrates 
our  plan : 

First  Month — General  subject :  Advertis- 
inn  from  the  viewpoint  of  economies. 

First  Meeting — Academic,  or  theoreticai. 

Second  Meeting — Business,  or  practical. 

Third  Meeting— Local. 

Fourth  Meeting — Round  Table  Discussion. 

Second  Month — General  subject:  Advertis¬ 
ing  from  the  viewpoint  of  Sociology. 

Subject  divided  as  before. 

Third  Month — General  subject :  Advertis¬ 
ing  from  the  viewpoint  of  Psychology.  Sub¬ 
ject  divided  as  before. 

Fourth  Month— General  subject:  Advertis¬ 
ing  from  tbe  viewpoint  of  Aesthetics.  Sub¬ 
ject  divided  as  before. 

Fifth  Month — General  siiblect :  Advertis¬ 
ing  from  the  viewpoint  of  Rhetoric.  Sub¬ 
ject  divided  as  before. 

“In  this  way  each  general  subject  will 
be  attacked  from  three  sides,  theoreti¬ 
cally,  practically  and  in  the  local  appli¬ 
cation.  while  at  the  end  of  the  month  the 
whole  will  be  rounded  up  by  a  general 
discussion  in  which  the  whole  club  takes 
part. 

“The  first  meeting  will  be  devoted  to 
a  theoretical  study  of  advertising  from 
the  viewpoint  to  be  considered  during 
the  month,  and  the  club  will  be  addressed 
by  some  eminent  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  from  one  of  our  universities,  or 
possibly  from  the  staff  of  some  pub- 

lifat.'OT:  win  discu58  thO'??  principles 


of  his  science  which  apply  most  directly 
to  advertising.  The  second  phase  of 
e.ich  subject  will  be  treated  by  a  business 
man  in  a  more  practical  way,  but  still 
confining  his  discussion  to  the  broad 
phase  of  the  subject.  I'he  third  meetjng 
will  be  devoted  to  the  local  application 
of  the  principles  outlined,  with  direct 
reference  to  specific  problems  of  our 
own.  Finally,  the  round-table  discussion 
will  take  up  questions  from  the  three 
preceding  meetings,  with  the  discussion 
guided  along  somewhat  predetermined 
lines  so  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  profit. 

“If  possible,  permission  will  be  secured 
from  each  of  the  speakers  to  use  his 
material  as  far  as  may  be  desired,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  incorporate  it 
into  a  book  to  be  published  by  the  Ad¬ 
craft  Cluh.  These  books  will  be  sold  at 
a  price  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
expense  of  publication,  and  if  the  course 
works  out  as  planned  will  be  an  excep¬ 
tionally  valuable  work  on  advertising. 
At  the  end  of  the  course  an  examination 
will  be  given  for  such  as  wish  to  take  it, 
also,  and  a  certificate  awarded  for  its 
successful  completion. 

“The  speakers  on  the  course  have  not 
all  been  selected  as  yet,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  coming  the  first  month. 
Professor  Edward  D.  Jones,  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  will  preside  over 
the  first  meeting,  discussing  the  economic 
basis  of  advertising  from  the  theoretical 
side.  A.  W.  Shaw,  of  ‘System,’  has 
been  requested  to  speak  on  the  business 
or  practical  side  of  the  same  general  sub¬ 
ject,  and  C.  A.  Pfeffer,  treasurer  of  the 
Chalmers  Motor  Car  Co.,  on  its  local 
application.  Negotiations  are  under  way 
with  a  number  of  the  prominent  author¬ 
ities  in  the  country  in  their  respective 
lines,  and  the  list  when  completed  will 
be  an  imposing  one.” 

NEW  AD  CLUB  AT  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Through  the  active  interest  of  Walter 
Niebuhr,  campaign  manager  for  the 
election  of  Raymone  Robbins,  Progres¬ 
sive  candidate  of  Illinois  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  Lincoln,  Ill.,  will  send  a 
representative  club  to  the  convention  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
America,  in  Chicago,  next  year.  Mr. 
Niebuhr  owns  two  of  the  Lincoln  news¬ 
papers. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commercial 
Club,  at  Lincoln  two  well  known  adver¬ 
tising  men  were  the  speakers  of  the 
evening.  Julius  Schneider,  formerly  an 
Illinois  publisher,  later  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  one  of  Chicago’s  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  and  now  a  general  adver¬ 
tising  counsel  of  the  Chicago  Herald, 
urged  the  local  merchants  to  organize 
and  increase  their  volume  of  business 
by  advertising. 

H.  Edmund  Scheerer,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Carpenter-Scheerer 
Company,  New  York  and  Chicago,  pre¬ 
sented  the  value  of  close  co-operation 
between  the  general  advertiser  and  the 
local  merchant,  and  told  why  merchants 
should  push  standard  advertised  goods. 

A  local  organization  was  perfected. 

How  Horace  Greeley  Wrote. 

James  Burrill  Angell,  president  em¬ 
eritus  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
recounts  this  reminiscence  of  Horace 
Greeley ; 

“During  war-time  I  was  editor  of  a 
paper  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and 
saw  something  of  Horace  Greeley.  I 
remember  one  night  when  he  was  in 
our  office — a  night  of  excitement,  when 
there  was  great  news  at  hand.  He 
wished  to  write  and  I  offered  him  my 
desk,  only  to  be  greeted  with  a  snort 
of  disgust. 

“  ‘That’s  no  way  to  write,’  he  said. 
‘Give  me  some  books.’ 

“Several  bound  volumes  were  brought 
and  he  placed  them  on  the  table  before 
him,  already  a  high  one. 

“  ‘More,’  he  called. 

“He  erected  a  pile,  the  top  of  which 
was  level  with  his  chin.  On  top  of  this 
he  placed  the  copy  paper  and.  with  his 
hand  even  with  his  eyes,  settled  him¬ 
self  with  the  remark : 

“  ‘That’s  the  wa.y  to  write.’ 

“Since  then  I  have  never  woildcred 

that  Greeley  wrote  badly.” 


Linotype  Success 

Quick  Change  Model  S  Quick  Change  Model  S  Quick  Change  Model  14 


Three  Magazine  Linotype  Four  Magazine  Linotype 


Three  Magazine  Linotype 
with  Auxiliary  Magazine 


Is  Not  Due  to  Accident 

THE  LINOTYPE  IS  A  SUCCESS  BECAUSE 
IT  IS  BUILT  RIGHT 
BY  THE  BEST  WORKMEN 
FROM  THE  BEST  MATERIALS 

An  Incomparable  Experimental  Department  Keeps  the 
Machine  Up  to  the  Last  Minute 

The  Multiple  Linotype  Way  Is  the  Modern  Way 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 


Tribune  Building,  New  York 


CHICAGO 

1100  South  Wabash  Avenue 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
638-646  Sacramento  Street 


NEW  ORLEANS 
549  Baronne  Street 


CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED.  35  Lombard  Street 


With  Our  Advertiaera. 

'I'o  John  H.  Eggers,  president  of  the 
Winthrop  Press,  belongs  the  credit  for 
putting  short  stories  by  well  known  au¬ 
thors  in  the  packages  containing  Amer¬ 
ican  tobacco  products.  His  firm  has 
supplied  millions  of  these  attractive 
“wait  a  minute”  stories. 


-  Undeairable  Publicationa. 

The  Customs  Department  of  Canada 
has  prohibited  the  importation  of  the 
following  publications  as  undesirable: 
“The  Vital  Issue,”  published  by  Francis 
J.  L.  Dorl  of  New  York,  and  “Illustrated 
Bits”  and  “.\lly  Sloper’s  Half  Holiday,” 
two  British  weeklies. 


BUILD  YOUR  CLASSIFIED  MEDIUM  RIGHT 

Increased  volume,  improved  service  to  readers  and  advertisers, 
efficient  constructive  sales  organizations,  and  additional  increased 
revenue,  are  the  results  of  our  methods  for  several  of  the  largest 
classified  mediums  in  the  United  States. 

THE  BASIL  L.  SMITH  SYSTEM 

will  build  for  you  a  perfect  and  profitable 
claasified  medium. 

Cost  of  our  service  entirely  dependent  on 
increased  business. 

Philadelphia  Address,  BASIL  L.  SMITH,  Haverford,  Pa. 


Daily  Sale  40  Copies  vs.  $100. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  is  sne  of  the  greatest  advertisers  in  the  world.  He  tells  when 
the  first  reports  of  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing  came  to  Detroit  he  was  a 
newsboy  on  a  train  running  between  that  city  and  Port  Huron.  His  usual  daily 
sale  was  forty  papers.  That  day  he  took  1,000  papers  and  paid  the  telegraph  operator 
at  Detroit  to  wire  an  announcement  of  the  battle  on  ahead  of  his  train.  At  every 
station  he  was  besieged  by  anxious  inquirers  for  papers,  sold  all  he  had,  his  whole 
pack  being  finally  exhausted  at  fancy  prices,  the  total  day’s  work  netting  him  $100. 

This  is  but  one  instance  of  what  enthusiasm  on  the  firing  line  will  do.  The 
DUHAN  organization  is  composed  of  live  circulators  acquainted  with  New  York  City 
and  the  up-to-the-minute  methods  for  creating  stand  and  street  sales  in  this 
territory. 

Write — Phone — Wire 

DUHAN  BROTHERS 

Newspaper  Distributors  Who  Have  Made  Good  Since  IMZ. 


TRIBUNE  BUILDING 


’Phone:  3544  Beekman 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


( 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER. 

N.  \V.  -Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  resuming 
the  advertising  of  H.  J.  Reynolds  To¬ 
bacco  Co.,  “Camel  Cigarettes,”  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem,  N.  C. 


Frank  Presbrey  Company,  456  h'ourth 
avenue,  New  York  City,  is  again  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  a  select  list  of  papers 
for  the  city  of  Pinehiirst,  N.  C. 


Hanff  Met/.ger,  95  Madison  avenue. 
New  York  City,  is  handling  the  adver¬ 
tising  account  of  the  W'aterson,  Berlin 
&  Snyder  Co.,  music  publishers.  Strand 
Theatre  Building,  New  York  City. 


Bates  .Advertising  Company,  15  Spruce 
street.  New  York  City,  is  forwarding 
42  line  13  time  orders  to  some  New 
England  papers  for  the  Pinkus  Broth- 
er.s,  cigarettes,  98  West  street.  New 
York  Ctiy. 


Nichols-Finn  .Advertising  Conii)any, 
222  South  State  street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is 
issuing  orders  to  some  Western  papers 
for  the  Northland  Knitting  Co. 

Taylor-Critchfield  Co..  Brooks  Build¬ 
ing.  Chicago.  HI.,  is  sending  out  50  line 
double  column  1  time  a  week  for  ten 
insertion  orders  to  a  selecte<l  list  of 
I)apers  for  the  Book  Supply  Company. 
231  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

.lulian  J.  Behr,  Lyric  Building,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O.,  is  making  new  contracts 
with  selected  papers  for  I.  TrAger  Com¬ 
pany,  “Cream  of  Kentucky  Whiskey,” 
Cincinnati,  O. 


I'rank  Seaman.  116  West  32nd  street. 
New  York  City,  will  in  the  future  place 
all  the  advertising  of  the  Studebaker 
('or|M)ration,  “.Studebaker  .Automobile,” 
Detroit,  Mich. 


liarnshaw-Lent  Co.,  80  Maiden  Lane. 
New  York  City,  is  resuming  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  E.  i)e  RaimlKUiville.  “A’ichy 
Celestins,’’  220  Broadway,  New  A'ork 
City.  _ 

Berrien- Durstine,  Inc..  42  Broadway. 
New  A’ork  City,  is  forwarding  56  line 
1  time  orders  'o  a  >ilected  list  of  large 
city  papers  for  the  Batavia  Rubl)er  Com¬ 
pany.  “Batavia  Tires,”  20  Broad  street. 
New  A’ork  City. 


Nelson  t  hesman  It  (.'ompany.  200 
l-'ifth  avenue.  New  A'ork  City,  are  is¬ 
suing  orders  t<i  Southern  paiK'rs  for  the 
National  Remedy  Company.  "Dr.  Swans 
Livery  Kidney  Remedy,  and  En-.Ar- 
l 'o  ( )il,”  5.10  Washington  street.  New 
A'ork  City. _ 

W.  S.  Hill  Company,  A’andergrift 
Building.  I’ittsbiirgh,  Pa.,  is  sending  out 
2.s0  inch  1  year  or<lers  to  a  selected  list 
of  papers  for  P.  Duft  &  Sons,  “Duff’s 
Molasses.”  918  Duquesne  Way.  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Pa. _ 

H.  H.  Levey,  Marbridge  Building. 
New  A'ork  City,  i^  making  orders  on  a 
.  trade  basis  f<ir  .A.  E.  Outerbridge  & 
Co.,  29  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


It  is  reported  that  Richard  .A.  Foley 
.Advertising  .Agency,  Bul'etin  Building. 
Philadelidiia,  Pa.,  will  shortly  place  a 


New  Orleans  States 

Sworn  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  (  Months 
Ending  Oct.  1,  t>14 

33,271  Daily 

Per  P.  O.  Statement 
Local  paid  circulation  avera^^es  over 
24,000  per  issue.  We  guarantee  the  lart^est 
white  home  circulation  in  New  Orleans. 
It  IS  less  expensive  and  easier  to  create 
a  new  market  in  a  limited  territory  by 
usin^  conc''ntrafed  circulation.  The 
States  fills  that  need  in  New  Orleans. 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH 
SPECIAL  AGENCY 

S  »le  Foreign  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


chewing  tobacco  on  the  market  and  will 
place  the  orders  for  Liggett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Guenther-Bradford  Co.,  64  West  Ran¬ 
dolph  street.  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  sending 
out  orders  to  a  few  Western  weekly 
papers  for  the  Rones  Remedy  Com¬ 
pany.  _ 

Sidener-V’an  Riper,  Hume-Mansur 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  putting 
out  orders  with  Indiana  papers  for  the 
Kiefer  Drug  Co.,  “Dividend  Cigar,”  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 


Metropolitan  Advertising  Company,  6 
W'all  street.  New  A’ork  City,  is  forward¬ 
ing  orders  to  magazine  sections  of  large 
Sunday  papers  for  .A.  Weinberger  & 
Co.,  rubber  boots,  112  South  street.  New 
York  City. 


Philip  F.  Donohue,  Woolworth  Build¬ 
ing,  New  A’ork  City,  is  issuing  orders 
to  mail  order  papers  for  Henry  Linse, 
467  Broadway,  New  A’ork  City. 


N.  Gates  &  Co.,  Garfield  Building, 
t  Icveland,  O.,  are  placing  orders  with 
some  Metroixditan  papers  for  the  Halle 
Brothers  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 


Greene-Lucas  Company,  21  West  Fay¬ 
ette  street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  sending 
orders  to  some  large  city  papers  for  the 
Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  commercial  cruise 
around  South  .America.  Baltimore.  Md. 


Hanff-Metzger.  95  Madison  avenue. 
New  York  City,  is  again  forwarding 
orders  to  some  large  city  papers  for 
the  Chamberlain  Hotel,  Old  Point  Com¬ 
fort,  \’a. 


Holbrook  &  Schaefer,  286  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City,  are  sending  classi¬ 
fied  orders  to  We.scern  papers  for  the 
Regime  Shoe  Co.,  4  W  hite  street.  New 
A’ork  City. 


W.  H.  H.  Hull  &  Co.,  Tribune  Build¬ 
ing.  New  York  City,  are  issuing  orders 
to  New'  York  City  papers  for  D.  Auer¬ 
bach  &  Sons,  “.Auerbach's  Chocolates,” 
Eleventh  avenue  and  4()th  street.  New 
A’ork  City. 


'Phe  Peruiia  Company  is  making  5,0CKI 
line  contracts  direct. 


H.  W .  Kastor  &•  Sons  .Advertising 
Com|feny,  t’hicago.  Ill.,  is  sending  out 
100  line  orders  with  Sunday  Texas  pa¬ 
pers  till  forhidclen  for  the  I'els  Distilling 
Company. 


Schenck  .Advertising  .Agency,  9  Clin- 
toi  '.treet,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  making 
.S.OOO-line  one  year  cemtracts  with  west¬ 
ern  papers  for  1.  I^wis  Co.  “J.  Ruskin 
Cigar.”  Newark.  N.  J. 


Matos-.Alenz  .Advertising  Co.,  Bulletin 
Building,  Phila(le1i)hia.  Pa.,  is  placing 
5-line  30-time  orders  with  a  selected  list 
f<ir  the  Philadelphia  Business  College. 


Nelson.  Chesman  &  Company.  God¬ 
dard  Building.  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  issuing 
25-line  ,10-time  contracts  to  weekly 
papers  for  AA'illiam  Schc.tten  Company. 


Bayer-Stroud  Corporation  200  Eifth 
avenue.  New  A’ork  C'ty.  is  putting  out 
•■opy  for  the  L’nited  Shirt  &  Collar  Co. 


Earnshaw-Lent  Comi)any,  80  Maiden 
Lane,  New-  A’ork  City,  is  forwarding 
4-inch  8-time  orders  to  a  few  Sunday 
pai)ers  for  Le  Maire  Opera  Glasses. 


D’.Arcy  .Advertising  Company.  Inter¬ 
national  Life  Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
is  making  contracts  with  G.  .A.  Dickel 
Company,  “Cascade  Whiskey.” 


Graham-Miller  Company,  2  Cary 
Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  placing 
advertising  orders  generally  for  the 
products  of  the  L^nited  Doctors’  Lalmra- 
tories  of  that  city. 


Publications  examined  by  the  Association  of  American  Advertisers,  of 
which  a  COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  of  the  various  records  of  circulation 
was  made  and  the  ACTUAL  CIRCULATION  ascertained,  with  later  figures 
in  some  instances  furnished  by  the  publisher. 


ARIZONA. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


GAZETTE— Av.Cir.  6,125 . Phoenix  PRESS  . . .  Asbury  Park 

-  JOURNAL  . Elizabeth 

- COURIER-NEWS  . PUinfield 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE  NEWS . SanU  Barbara 


BULLETIN  . San  Francisco 

GEORGIA. 

JOURNAL  (Cir.  57,531) . Atlanta 


CHRONICLE  . Augusta 


NEW  YORK. 

EVENING  NEWS . 

....Buffalo 

BOLLETTINO  DELLA  SERA. 

New  York 

EVENING  MAIL . 

.New  York 

OHIO. 

LEDGER  . Columbus 


ILLINOIS. 

POLISH  DAILY  ZGODA . Chicago 


PLAIN  DEALER . Oeveland 

Circulation  for  October,  1914. 

Daily  . 134,219 

Sunday  . 161,322 

VINDICATOR  . Youngstown 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


SKANDINAVEN  . Chicago  TIMES  . Chestei 


HERALD  . Joliet  DAILY  DEMOCRAT . Johnstown 

HERALD-TRANSCRIPT  . Peoria  DISPATCH . Pittsburgh 

JOURNAL  . Peoria  Pittsburgh 

STAR  (Circulation  21,5891  . Peoria  GERMAN  GAZETTE . Philadelphia 

INDIANA. 


TIMES-LEADER . Wilkes-Barre 

THE  AVE  MARIA . Notre  Dame  GAZETTE  . 


.York 


IOWA. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


REGISTER  &  LEADER... Des  Moines 


DAILY  MAIL . Anderson 


THE  TIMES- JOURNAL . Dubuque 


KANSAS. 


THE  STATE . Columbia 

(Sworn  CIr.  Mch,  1914.  D.  22,860;  g.  23.444) 

TENNESSEE. 


CAPITAL  . Topeka  NEWS-SCIMITAR . Memphis 


LOUISIANA. 


BANNER  . Nashville 


DAILY  STATES . New  Orleans 


TEXAS. 


ITEM  . New  Orleans 


TIMES-PICAYUNE  ....New  Orleans 


STAR-TELEGRAM  . Fort  V/orth 

Sworn  circulation  over  80,0(X)  dally.  Only 
dally  In  Fort  Worth  that  parmtttad  1012  ex¬ 
amination  by  Aaaoclatlon  of  Amarloan  Ad- 
▼ertlaora. 


MARYLAND. 


THE  SUN . Baltimore 

baa  a  combined  net  paid  circulation  of 
127.000  copiea  dally.  80.000  of  which 
ere  eerved  In  Raltimnre  homea. 


CHRONICLE . Houston 

The  Chronicle  tuaranteec  a  clrculatloa  of 
36,000  dally  and  46.000  Sunday. 

WASHINGTON. 


MICHIGAN. 


PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Isstie'. Jackson 
Average  9  mo.  1914;  Daily  11,042;  Sunday 
12.117.  Member  “American  "Newepaper 
Pub.  Ass’n.”  “Gilt  Edge  News¬ 
papers,”  and  A.  B.  C. 

MINNESOTA. 

TRIBUNE,  Mon.  &  Eve _ Minneaoolis 

MISSOURI. 


POST-DISPATCH  . St.  Lot-is 

MONTANA. 

MINER~. . Butte 

NEBRASKA. 

FREIE  PR  ESSE  (Cir.  128.384yrLincoln 


H.  Parker  Willis,  associate  editor  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  has 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

J.  I).  Crate,  of  the  Toronto  Globe, 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  Ottawa 
Journal. 

Kenneth  McGowan,  of  the  dramatic 
staff  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  has  re- 


POST-INTELLIGENCER  . 

....  Seattle 

WYOMING. 

LEADER  . 

.Cheyenne 

CANADA. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

WORLD . 

.Vancouver 

ONTARIO. 

FREE  PRESS . 

. . . . London 

QUEBEC. 

LA  PATRIE . 

. .  Montreal 

LA  PRESSE . 

. .  Montreal 

Ave.  Gr.  for  1913,  127,723 

signed,  to  join  the  staff  of 
delpliia  Public  Ledger. 

tlie  Phila- 

Hcnry  M.  Riddlesherger,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Wayne.sboro  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  publishers  of  the  Evening 
and  Weekly  Herald,  has  been  elected 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Flinch- 
baugh  Manufacturing  Company,  Green- 
castle,  Pa. 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS. 


Ren  Mulford,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the 
Blaine-Thompson  Co.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  instructor  in  the  new  course  in  ad¬ 
vertising  which  opened  at  St.  Xavier’s 
College,  Cincinnati,  in  the  Department 
of'  Commerce,  Finance  Accounts  and 
College  of  Journalism  November  5. 

E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  well  known  in 
advertising  circles  for  his  work  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  and  the  Borroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company,  and  now 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Art  Metal  Construction  Company, 
of  Jamestown,  N-  Y.,  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Art  Metal  Construction  Company, 
Limited,  of  London,  England. 

Eugene  L.  Grey,  a  compositor  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Chicago  Examiner,  was 
struck  by  an  automobile  last  week  and 
killed. 

Donald  F.  Whittaker,  formerly  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Patriot,  has  gone  with 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  display  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

C.  H.  Mann,  general  agent  of  the 
American  Express  Company  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal.,  has  severed  his  many  years’ 
connection  with  the  American  to  take 
up  the  duties  of  sales  manager  of  the 
Vermont  Farm  Machinery  Company 
with  offices  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Mann  was 
a  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Adver¬ 
tising  Club. 

Carleton  J.  Birchfield,  advertising 
agent  of  the  Santa  Fe  Lines,  west  of 
Albuquerque,  formerly  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  gcn- 
■eral  advertising  agent  of  the  Santa  Fe 
System  at  Chicago. 

At  an  evening  session,  Tuesday, 
October  27,  the  Advertising  Club  of  Los 
Angeles  spent  “A  Night  with  the 
Movies,”  the  feature  film  being  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  last  Pacific  Coast  Ad  Men’s 
Convention  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Kleinsorge,  president  of 
the  H.  E.  James  Agency,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  was  in  New  York  several  days 
this  week  on  business.  The  James 
agency  handles  the  accounts  of  some  of 
the  largest  proprietary  medical  products 
in  the  world.  It  is  probable  that  a 
New  York  office  will  be  opened  in  the 
near  future.  Mrs.  Kleinsorge  leaves 
shortly  for  an  extensive  trip  through 
the  Central  West  and  to  the  Coast, 
where  she  will  spend  a  month  before 
returning  to  Philadelphia. 

Willard  Goss  Carpenter,  president  of 
the  Carpenter-Scheerer  Company  of 
New  York  and  Chicago,  is  back  in  New 
York  for  the  winter,  after  spending  the 
summer  visiting  papers  and  advertisers 
in  the  Middle  Western  States.  He  says 
that  while  in  some  sections  there  was  a 
shortage  of  crops  on  account  of  drouth, 
in  Michigan  they  had  too  much  rain, 
but  taken  as  a  whole  the  farmer  has 
nothing  to  complain  about  for  even 
though  he  may  have  sold  his  wheat  too 
early  to  get  the  full  value  of  the  war 
price,  he  did  receive  excellent  prices 
for  fair  sized  crops  and  the  farmers 
are  all  in  splendid  financial  condition. 

Demerest  Lloyd  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Boston  Journal.  He  is  well 
known  in  the  newspaper  field  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Chicago. 

Robert  F.  Guild,  formerly  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  News  Bureau,  is  now  Boston  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Butterick  Trio. 

F.  W.  Tulley  is  the  new  advertising 
manager  for  R.  H.  White  Co.,  Boston, 
succeeding  Robert  Reinhart,  who  has 
gone  to  the  Dimond  Co.,  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

Kurtz  Wilson  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  Eastern  representative  for  the 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

George  Wilson  Craig  is  the  new  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Cohn  Good¬ 
man  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  succeeding 
Sam  Davis.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
American  Multigraph  Sales  Co. 

C.  V.  McGuire  is  the  new  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Olds  Motor  Works, 
Lansing,  Mich.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  Lozier  Motor  Co.,  the  Paige-Detroit 
Motor  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  the 
United  States  Tire  Co. 


RURAL  PUBLISHERS  MEET. 


Tbey  Hold  a  Meeting  for  the  Benefit 
of  Advertising  Managers. 

The  Agricultural  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  recently  organized  in  Chicago,  held 
a  special  meeting  at  the  Biltmore,  New 
York,  November  6,  for  the  special  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  members  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertising  Managers,  who 
were  holding  their  annual  convention  at 
the  same  hotel.  An  invitation  had  been 
extended  to  and  accepted  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  a  large  number  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  attended. 

Charles  F'.  Jenkins,  of  Phijadelphia, 
was  chairman.  Henry  Wallace,  of  Des 
Moines,  la.,  one  of  the  leading  author¬ 
ities  on  western  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment,  gave  a  valuable  talk  on  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  home  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  farmers. 

Prof.  Chamberlain,  head  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  department  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  had  for  his  sub¬ 
ject  “The  Farmer  as  He  Really  Is,”  and 
gave  a  wonderfully  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  farmers 
were  being  taught  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  presented  through 
modern  advertising,  and  what  such  work 
has  accomplished  up  to  the  present  time. 

“The  Country  Market,”  its  possibil¬ 
ities,  and  some  idea  as  to  how  best  to 
cover  it,  was  the  subject  answered  in 
three  divisions,  “As  the  Manufacturer 
Sees  It,”  by  George  Frank  Lord,  of  the 
Du  Pont  Powder  Company,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  “As  the  Dealer  Sees  It,”  by  H.  G. 
Larimer,  a  successful  clothing  merchant 
of  Iowa,  “As  the  Consumer  Sees  It,”  by 
John  W.  Cooper,  a  characteristic  farm¬ 
er  of  Pineville,  Pa. 

“Dealer  Work — What,  How  and 
Why,”  the  wind-up  subject  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  was  ably  handled  bv  S.  R.  McKel- 
vie,  of  the  Nebraska  Farmer;  Hugh 
MeVey,  of  Successful  Farming,  and 
Horace  C.  Klein,  of  the  Farmer’s  Wife, 
three  men,  each  one  of  whom  has  ac¬ 
complished  really  remarkable  results  in 
their  efforts  to  assist  advertiser,  dealer 
and  consumer  by  a  co-operative  work 
in  the  home  territory. 


Hawkins  with  Ethridge. 

G.  H.  E.  Hawkins,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  N.  K.  Fairbanks 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Ethridge  Co.,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Chicago  office,  succeed¬ 
ing  A.  Rowden  King,  who  has  returned 
to  the  New  York  office. 

William  T.  Jefferson  and  Louis  R. 
Wasey  have  resigned  as  solicitors  for 
Lord  and  Thomas,  advertising  agents, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  have  gone  into  the 
advertising  agency  business  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Charles  L.  Green  has  resigned  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  United  States 
Cartridge  Company,  and  will  go  into 
business  for  himself  in  Boston. 

_  Louis  F.  Fowler  has  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  John  Morgan  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  of  Boston. 


“Big  Ben”  Advertising  Man  Killed. 

G.  A.  Le  Roy,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Western  Clock  Company,  of  La 
Salle,  Ill.,  has  died  of  wounds  received 
in  battle,  while  fighting  in  the  French 
army. 

Mr.  Le  Roy,  who  was  a  native  of 
France,  was  in  Rouen  visiting  his 
mother,  when  the  war  broke  out,  and 
on  August  2  he  joined  the  155th  Regi¬ 
ment  as  a  private. 

He  was  the  originator  of  the  “Big 
Ben”  alarm  clock  advertising  campaign. 


The  Corning  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Leader 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 


Didn’t  Size  Him  Up  Right. 

Mrs.  Snowden  stole  silently  upstairs  one 
evening,  to  be  sure  that  her  little  one  was 
sleeping  safely.  As  she  paused  at  the  door 
she  saw  Melville  standing  beside  the  crib, 
gazing  down  at  the  sleeping  child.  Tears 
fllled  her  eyes,  and  she  thought,  “How 
dearly  Melville  does  love  our  little  one.’’ 
Btit  just  then  Melville  turned  and  saw  her. 
"Dear,"  he  said,  “I  don’t  see  how  on  earth 
they  can  get  up  a  crib  like  this  for  three 
dollars  and  sixty-flve  cents.” — Cincinnati  Ad 
Club  Ngv>$. 


Publishers*  Representatives 


ALLEN  &  WARD 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 
Advertising  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


ANDERSON,  C.  J.,  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
TeL  Cent.  1112 


JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Mailers  Bldg., 
Chic.;  Chemical  Bldg.,  St  Louis. 


BROOKE,  WALLACE  G.  &  SON, 
225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Tel.  4955  Madison  Sq. 


BUDD,  THE  JOHN,  COMPANY 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y. ;  Tribune  Bldg., 
Chic.;  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 


CARPENTER-SCHEERER-SULLI- 
VAN  SP.  AGENCY 
Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.,  New  York. 
People’s  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg.  Bldg., 
Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kansas  City. 


DE  CLERQUE,  HENRY, 

Chicago  Office,  5  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
New  York  Office,  1  W.  34th  St. 


HENKEL,  F.  W. 

People’s  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago.  .. 
Metropolitan  Bldg.,  New  York. 


KEATOR,  A.  R. 

601  Hartford  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tel.  Randolph  6065. 

171  Madison  Av.,  New  York. 


NORTHRUP.  FRANK  R. 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  2042. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUBURB. 
LIST 

22  North  William  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Beekman  3636. 


PAYNE,  G.  LOGAN,  CO. 

747-8  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  40  Brom- 
field  St.,  Boston. 


VERREE  &  CONKLIN,  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  962. 


AD  MANAGERS  MEET. 

{Continued  from  page  407.) 

Ellis,  sales  promotion  manager.  Holt 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal.;  A. 
C.  Reiley,  advertising  manager.  Rem¬ 
ington  Typewriter  Co.,  5Jew  York  City; 
Tim  Thrift,  advertising  manager,  Amer¬ 
ican  Multigraph  Sales  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  J.  H.  Weddell,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Gage  Brothers  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  were  each  elected  for  a  three  year 
period;  Edward  Hungerford,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,  New 
York  City,  for  a  two-year  period,  and 
Messrs.  E.  A.  walton,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co.,  and 
Timken-Detroit  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  and  W.  P.  Worheim,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Pratt  &  Lambert, 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  each  for  one-year 
periods. 

On  Friday  evening  nine  groups  of 
members  interested  in  the  same  classes 
of  manufactured  products  or  having 
problems  of  an  allied  character,  met  to¬ 
gether  in  private  dining  rooms  for  round 
table  discussions  on  matters  particularly 
interesting  to  them.  This  was  not  an 
innovation  as  group  meetings  have  been 
held  before,  but  never  on  such  a  large 
scale.  These  meetings  presented  a  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  for  discussion  of  the 
members’  individual  problems  and  nat¬ 
urally  were  highly  valuable. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  very  success¬ 
ful  “get  together”  dinner  was  held  at 
which  over  one  hundred  members  were 
present.  The  program  included  adver¬ 
tising  stunts  and  selections  by  members, 
and  selections  by  professional  talent. 


Advertising  Agents 


AMERICAN  SPORTS  PU3.  CO. 
21  Warren  St,  New  York. 

TeL  Barclay  7095. 


COLLINS  ARMSTRONG,  INC. 
Advertising  &  Sales  Service. 
115  Broadway,  New  York. 


BRICKA,  GEORGE  W.,  Adv.  Agent 
114-116  East  28th  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  9101-9102  Mad.  Sq. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO. 

26-28  Beaver  St,  New  tork. 
Tel.  Broad  3831 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.  ADV.  AGCY., 
Inc. 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 

Tel.  Rector  2573. 


GUENTHER-BRADFORD  &  CO., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  BEliRS  ADV.  AGENCY, 
Latin-American  “Specialists.” 
Main  Offices,  Havana,  Cuba. 
N.  Y.  Office.  Flatiron  Bldg. 


THE  EXPORT  ADV.  AGENCY 
Specialists  on  Export  Advertising, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


During  the  course  of  the  evening,  O. 
C.  Harn,  advertising  manager,  National 
Lead  Co.,  New  York  City,  on  behalf  of 
the  members  of  the  association,  pre¬ 
sented  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  one  of  the 
organizers  and  first  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  now  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Art  Metal  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  a  fine  bronze 
statuette  with  a  suitable  inscription  en¬ 
graved  on  the  base,  in  recognition  of 
Mr.  Lewis’  work  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  association.  This  original  work  of 
art  was  modeled  by  the  well  known 
sculptor  Ricopin,  and  the  bronze  was 
cast  by  the  Gorham  Manufacturing 
Company. 


High  Speed  Paper  Machine. 

A  paper-baking  machine,  200  feet  in 
width,  made  by  Rice,  Barton  &  Fales 
Machine  &  Iron  Co.,  is  being  set  up 
in  the  Millinocket  Mill  of  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Co.  that  will  run  a 
thousand  feet  a  minute.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  average  speed  of  fast  machines 
was  350  feet  a  minute.  Its  capacity  will 
be  between  60  and  70  tons  a  day. 


Good 

Cuts 

For 

Newspapers 


We  make  plates  for  newspapers 
that  are  etched  deep  and  will 
print  well. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  as  we  op¬ 
erate  a  day  and  night  force,  we  are 
able  to  give  newspapers  a  highly 
satisfactory  service  at  all  times. 


Atlas  Engraving  Companj 

205  West  40th  Street  New  Tork 


GOSS  PRESS  EFFICIENCY 

THE  GOSS  “HIGH  SPEED  STRAIGHT  LINE”  PRESSES 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST. 


November  7,  1914 
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